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CHRONICLE. 


Ro Houses on Friday week began their 
{n Parliament. sittings with those bestowals of time on 

private business over which critics of Parlia- 
ment shake their heads. Lord Hosnovusg opposed (not 
pressing his opposition to a division) a Bill for selling 
some property belonging to a Leicester vestry, though 
it was brought in by a lawyer no less pure from Tory 
wickedness than Lord Herscuett. The Commons debated 
for a considerable time, and only carried after a division of 
168 to 84, a Bill about a street in St. Giles’s, The Lords 
gave most of their sitting to some observations of Lord 
Norton’s (who is at least an expert) on the new Education 
Code. In the Commons, after:the matter above noticed 
and some obstruction of Mr, Ex.is’s to Mr. Smrrn’s pro- 
posals for exempting Report of Supply from the midnight 
rules—obstruction which was got rid of by 197 to 89—a full 
Friday evening was spent, if not more practically, at any rate 
more busily than of late, on Mr. Stuart's motion as to the 
taxation of ground values. The SPEAKER was not quite 
certain whether this was in order, and Mr. Sarr decidedly 
<hought it was not ; but Mr. GLapsToNnE came to the aid of his 
friend and coach in Doppinging with the rather curious 
assertion that he was sure there were precedents, though he 
couldn’t say what they were, and the debate was allowed. 
It was chiefly remarkable for a long and extremely able 
speech from Mr. GoscuEn, some of whose old utterances had 
been cast up against him. The motion was defeated just at 
midnight by 149 to 123. 

The House of Lords, on Monday, busied itself with pro- 
motion in the navy, with the woes of Lord Denman, and 
with the alleged seizure of the Countess of Carnarvon. In 
the Commons the Kensington Subway Bill was withdrawn 
(as it could hardly fail to be after the attention bestowed 
upon it). Mr. Bryce drew from Mr. Smrra the satisfac- 
tory answer that it was not proposed to place women on 
the Labour Commission. It would be a Mixed Commission 
with a vengeance, otherwise. Then the First Lorp of the 
Treasury asked for Tuesday and Friday mornings, the 
usual obstructor objecting, with some assistance of a general 
kind from Mr. Guapstone, who, of course, knows that 
Government must have time, but wishes to show that very 
wicked Governments ought not to have it without protest. 
The demand was in the end granted, Mr. Smirn under- 
taking to do his best to keep a House on Friday evening. 
Why not try dummies? After this the House went into 
Committee of Supply, discussed divers Supplementary 
votes, including, to the virtuous horror of Mr. LaBoucHEre, 
one for the Irish Constabulary, “with not a single Irish 
“member present,” and then turned to the main Civil 
Service vote. On this a deal of conversation about 
foreign affairs took place, some details of which are worth 
dwelling upon elsewhere. 

The principal business in the House of Lords on T'wesday 
was concerned with the Tithe Bill, which was cursed by 
Lord Brapourye and passed by the House. In the Com- 
mons the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Bill, after considerable debate, was read a second time by 
212 to 103. This is a pity, for neither the country nor 
London wants any more trunk railways, and most assuredly 
London does not want another of her tolerably open 
suburbs turned into the abomination of busy desolation 
calleda terminus. Mr. SHaw Lerevre moved and carried a 
useful instruction to the Committee about the site of the 
said terminus. After some other matters, Mr, Pickers- 
GILL moved for a Select Committee to inquire into 
Gambling, which was opposea vith remarkable good sense 
hy Mr. Marrurws, and refused by 70 to 47. Then Mr. 
Howagp Vincent, calling attention to ancient Commercial 


treaties, was unkindly counted out some half-hour short of 
midnight. 

Wednesday in the House of Commons was given up to 
the fanatics of intemperance. The Government made no 
formal opposition as a Government, though opposing it 
personally (a rather pusillanimous proceeding which has 
been justly punished by the description of the matter, with 
Gladstonian truth, as a Government defeat), to Mr. Bowen 
Row tanps’s Welsh Local Option Bill, and the second reading 
was carried by 185 to 179. All Local Option Bills are in 
principle indefensible, and in practice must be mischievous ; 
but this particular one is, by the admission of its friends, 
unusually crude and violent. It is not improbable that 
this very fact may have induced some poor-spirited members 
to support it, in the hope that it would be strangled or 
made comparatively harmless in Committee. Nothing in 
the debate called for notice except Mr. Jonn Moruey’s 
curious fallacy or paralogism, to the effect that the refusal 
of a landlord to let houses for the drink trade is analogous 
to the principle of the Bill. Mr. Morey should brush up 
his logic, and then he will discover that permitting a person 
to do what he likes with his own is not the same as 
permitting other persons to prevent his doing it. 

On Thursday Lord Herscuett, the friend of innocent 
childhood, added Borrowing Infants to Betting Infants. 
We should, however, have said that it was unnecessary to 
“ incorporate” the two. The Betting Infant is a Borrowing 
Infant of nature and necessity. Some other Bills were 
dealt with, and then Lord Kyursrorp made an important 
statement as to Newfoundland. The condict of the colonists 
has made it necessary to bring in a Bill for carrying out 
the modus vivendi, and it is not impossible that very 
awkward things may happen. The Commons were occu- 
pied during the whole evening with the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Tithes Bill, and the debate was finally 
adjourned. 

Foreign and Statements were made last week to the effect 
Colonial that the Newfoundland arbitration was to ex- 
Affairs. tend only to the lobster fishery dispute; a 

piecemeal manner of dealing which has much, and we think 
rather justly, offended the colonists. Fuller details pub- 
lished since make it barely possible that a really satisfac- 
tory result will be achieved. M. Risor talks moderately 
about arbitration, but the idea of it does not seem more 
palatable to Frenchmen at large than it is to Englishmen. 
The truth is that arbitration is an excessively foolish remedy. 
If the parties are disposed to agree it is superfluous, and if 
they are not it will never satisfy them. Meanwhile the New- 
foundland Supreme Court, as was to be expected, has given 
judgment against Captain Sir Batpwiv Wacker for closing 
a lobster “ cannery.” ———The Portuguese appear to have put 
the final touch to their violence in the South African matter 
by seizing the Countess of Carnarvon steamer on the Limpopo, 
in defiance of the modus vivendi. In New Orleans the 
gang of Italians supposed to be connected with the Mafia, and 
guilty or accused of the murder of the Chief Constable, 
were on last Saturday hauled out of prison by a mob under 
the direction of “ Lawyer Parkenrson,” and lynched in 


various ways. It probably served most of them right after © 


a fashion, and if Lawyer Parkerson could be got 

too, justice would be very fairly satisfied all round. Unluckily 
it seems as if the Mafia might take this last part of the 
businesson itself, and that would not be satisfactory at all.——. 
M. p’Avusieny (it is said in consequence of the remarks on 
which we commented last week) has been superseded as 
representative of France in Egypt by M. pe Reversravx, 
of whom little is known, but who is said to possess the 
greatest virtue of public man in these times, that of 
being absolutely interviewer-proof ——-The Age-of Consent 
Bill was passed by the Indian Council on Thursday.—— 
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Exceedingly grave statements have been made about the 
ings of the Congo Free State ; but, as they are still 
imperfectly confirmed, we do not dwell on them. 


On Tuesday Mr. Giapstone made a Great 
Speeches. Speech at the Gaiety Theatre, Hastings, in- 
tended to assist the attack which his followers 
are making on the Home Counties representation. This 
representation, there being a great many intelligent men 
in the Home Counties, is naturally Conservative. But 
intelligent men are apt to be rather slack in political work, 
and therefore it is well to be reminded by the enemy that he 
is there. Mr. Cuamprriain spoke at Aston on the same 
day—the nomination day for that borough. The polling 
took place yesterday, but the result could not be known till 
to-day or late last night. 
On Saturday there was published a Manifesto 
Ireland, (written in his usual yo el rey style) from Mr. 
PaxrnE.1 to his American-Irish followers, whom, 
it seems, Mr. Anti-Parne_t has been pathetically address- 
ing as “ Irish maidens who may be mothers themselves one 
“day.” This is a pleasant pendant in the future tense to 
the equally touching, but more historical, statement of Mr. 
Verpant Green's bedmaker, that “she had been a mother 
* herself, and knowed his feelings,” just as Mr. McCartny 
enters into those of the maidens——-On Sunday Mr. 
PaRNELL endeavoured with fair success to prove himself 
“the man for Galway.” The day before, a Labour Con- 
ference had been held in Dublin, and he had addressed the 
delegates, assuring them that he would “ throw political 
“ economy to the winds.” We thought he had done that long 
ago; but, unluckily, political economy is a part of nature, 
and hasa remarkable habit of coming back again on the 
winds to which you throw it. Mr. Davirt, at Newry, 
spoke rather as one who feels that the other fellows are 
getting the best of it. “They call us Whigs I would 
“make a good photo as a Whig, would I not!” said Mr. 
Davirr with rather mournful scorn.——The Anti-Par- 
nellites, excluding unfriendly reporters, had a banquet on 
St. Patriek’s Day, listened to a characteristic letter from 
Cardinal Manninc, and drank “ The Memory of the Dead” 
“with much laughter.” Mr. Paryect has had a very 
warm reception at Cork. He and Mr. Maurice Hearty 
afterwards exchanged challenges to resign and stand re- 
election at Cork—a rather childish proceeding. And, 
moreover, these fights have a habit of not coming off. 
What is called the legitimate racing season 
Spert. opened at Lincoln on Monday. The two most 
interesting races of the day were the Carholme 
and Batthyany Plates, the former of which was won by 
Colonel Norru’s Adela ; the latter, a handicap, by the Duke 
of Porriann’s Charm, who, indeed, carried nearly the 
bottom weight, but still won very well. Charm’s success 
was supposed to, and did, herald that of her stable 
companion, Katherine IJ., in the Brocklesby Stakes next 
day. The great race of the meeting, the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, was won on Wednesday by Prince SouryKorr’s 
Lord George. 
Mrs. Reeves, the baby-farmer, was sentenced 
Miscellaneous. to ten years’ imprisonment for manslaughter 
at the Central Criminal Court on Tuesday. 
On that day a terrible collision took place in Gibraltar 
Bay, an emigrant ship from Italy running on the ram 
of the anchored man-of-war Anson, and sinking with, 
it is feared, the loss of nearly six hundred lives, despite very 
smart boat service from both English and Swedish men-of- 
war.—— Many details at the end of last week showed the 
extreme severity of the gale and snowstorm of Monday 
week. For instance, more than fifty lives were reported as 
certainly lost in different wrecks about the neighbourhood 
of the Start, and the Great Western express, which was 
snowed up on Monday night on Dartmoor, only reached 
Plymouth on Friday afternoon. Mr. GLADSTONE gave a 
pleasant lecture on Homer at Eton last Saturday. On the 
same day the Cardiff strike was declared at an end, and 
elsewhere the sad and sorrowful Union signified its willing- 
ness to accept the Federation ticket, the mark of the capi- 
talist beast. We do not like “tickets” of any kind; but 
here controlment had to be met with controlment, no doubt. 
——On Monday morning Mr. C. A. Fyrre, in a letter 
to the Times, observed that University College, Oxford, 
was “founded by King Aurrep the Great.” The conception 
of evidence which the repetition of this fine old statement 
at this time of day shows is remarkable in an historian, 
less so in a Home Ruler. A tempest in that very warm 


and comfortable teacup, the Parliamentary Bar, has taken 
place owing to a “ cross-benchism” of Mr. Hansury’s, who, 
being chairman of a Committee, decided not to allow counsel 
who had been absent during examination-in-chief to cross- 
examine. Some very innocent people may not quite see 
the harm of this till it is pointed out to them that, if it be 
maintained, a counsel learned in the law cannot attend to 
two or three or twenty cases at once, which would be 
terrible, especially as it is known that counsel at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar never make fortunes. General NEwDEGATE, 
Governor of Bermuda, has been able to give a most com- 
plete and satisfactory contradiction, supported by the loca 
Attorney-General, to the story of riot among the garrison 
of those islands. When we remember a similar legend as 
to the Channel Islands not long ago, it would seem as if 
the violation of the Ninth Commandment had a peculiar 
attraction in such cases. During the week telephonic 
communication has been established between London and 
Paris, and a new Postal Convention between England and 
France has been published ——Judgment in the Chinese 
Emigrant case has been given by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council—against the poor heathen, but merely 
on the technical point of the original action lying, not on 
the right of the colony to exclude. The Zoological 
Society have recently purchased a young ounce (felis 
uncia), which is now in their Gardens. This is believed 
to be the first example of the species seen alive in 
Europe, and is certainly the first living specimen that has 
been brought to England. It is the animal known to 
sportsmen as the snow-leopard.——Characteristic and 
cheerful correspondence between Mr. Goscnen and Mr. 
GLADSTONE was published yesterday morning, in which the 
former pulls Mr. Guiapstone’s last great mare’s-nest—con- 
cealment of expenditure—scientifically to pieces. 


On Monday a most satisfactory judgment 
was given in the Clitheroe abduction case 
by Justices Cave and Jeune, who refused a 
writ of habeas corpus, and declared that, ill-treatment apart, 
a husband has a right to detain his wife in his house if 
he chooses. And, indeed, if it were otherwise, who would 
fardels bear in this wise? though, as remarked last week, 
as for exercising such a right, it is another matter. Un- 
luckily the Court of Appeal next day took a more ad 
captandum view, and, though it doubted its jurisdiction, 
issued the writ, taking care, however, to point out that it 
was with the object of ascertaining whether the detention 
was justifiable or not. As it was perfectly evident that the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR had made up his mind to act either with 
his colleagues or (as it happened, he could have done) with- 
out them, it was not surprising that, when the writ was 
obeyed, Mrs. Jackson was, as the shriekers say, “set at 
“ liberty.” It is, however, odd that Gladstonians, who are 
in the habit of describing Lord Hatspury as ignorant of 
law and reprobate in policy, have forgotten to make any 
such observations on this judgment of his, which avowedly 
sets precedent at defiance. As for Mr, Jackson, he doubtless 
ruefully at length perceives that, when the law decreed him 
restitution of conjugal rights, it was just its fun. And it 
will sharpen his sense of the law's humour to remember 
that if he, having thus no wife, marries one, the law will 
not only pronounce that marriage illegal, but will punish 
him as heavily as a perjurer or a robber, and much more 
heavily than if he half-killed a policeman. 


We speak fully of Prince Naro.zon elsewhere, 
Here it is enough to say that the Bonaparte 
family has been fertile in men of ability, not 
prolific in gentlemen, and, except in the case of Narorron L., 
apt to produce men of more power than judgment. 
Prince NaPoLBon was an eminent example of all these rules. 
Another member of the family, Princess Manianye, the 
separated wife of Prince Lucien, has also died during the 
week. Mr. Perer M’Donatp, M.P., was to all but 
his personal friends merely a member of the Nationalist 
numerus (var, Anti-Parnelliana)——-In M. Tufopore pe 
Bayvit_e France has lost one of her very few poets who 
could pretend to anything like high rank. Mt DE Ban- 
VILLE’s great fault was a certain lack of spontaneous and 
unquestionable inspiration, his greatest merits were his ex- 
traordinary science of metre and rhythm, in which he was not 
excelled by any one, and his command at once of a serious 
style unusually full-coloured and various, and a comic style 
of great lightness and urbanity, He was, perhaps, best 
known in England by his little dramatic masterpiec2, (/rin- 
goire.——Dr. Wixpruorst, the rather absurdly named 


“ Lord Halsbary 
to the rescue !”” 


Obituary. 
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“ Pearl of Meppen” (though, after all, why is “Pearl of 
“ Meppen ” more absurd than “ Tiverton Pet”), was one 
of the ablest and most honourable politicians in Germany, 
equally loyal to Church and King, as dogged in resistance 
as astute in tactics. He may be fairly said to have beaten 
Prince Bismarck on the Culturkampf matter, and to have 
been the only man who, except by mere exercise of 
authority, ever did so.——Sir JoserH was 
universally known as the engineer under whose care the 
great works which have transformed London in this genera- 
tion were carried out.——Captain Penper, R.N., was one 
of the most expert hydrographers in the world. Mr. 
CHARLES WIRGMANN was an artist very well known in Eng- 
land by his representation of cosas de Japan, where he had 
lived ever since its first opening to Europeans, and had been 
present at the famous attack on the British Legation.—— 
General Mutxurorr had as much as any man to do with 
the foiling of the Russian plots against Bulgaria. 
The production of M. Massenet’s Le Mage in 
Books, &c, Paris has been the principal theatrical event 
of the week ; the publication of the first instal- 
ment of Mr. Freeman’s History of Sicily (Clarendon Press) 
perhaps the chief literary incident in England. 


WILD JUSTICE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


HE massacre of the Italians at New Orleans last 
Saturday—which, by the way, was the birthday of 
King Humpert—might be made the text for an ingenious 
historical essay. The thing to be proved would be, that 
lynching is the modern Democratic equivalent for the juris- 
diction of the Council and of the Star Chamber, or for those 
other more or less drastic measures which were taken to 
teach juries that they must do their duty, and to make 
those who were interested understand that they must 
neither corrupt nor intimidatea jury. It was not until 
Englishmen had learnt that the impartial administration of 
justice is the first interest of everybody that the Palladium 
of English Liberty became so sacrosanct as it is now. Time 
was when, if it would not find a proper verdict, it was sent 
to cool its heels in prison. Also time was when persons 
who were considered too subtle or too powerful to be safely 
left to the Palladium were roughly handled by the Lords 
of the Council. It is, after all, not a law of nature that 
juries shall be fearless and ‘incorruptible. They have often 
been both timid and dishonest. When that is the case 
some means must be found for securing the administration 
of the criminal law. We get over the ditliculty in Lreland 
by Coercion Acts, and by the process which the other side 
calls “ packing the jury.” In old days the authority of the 
Crown— an instrument of extraordinary suppleness and 
power—was freely employed, Abroad they fall back on 
suspensions of the guarantees or military commissions. But 
a state of affairs may arise in which you have a criminal 
combination which terrorizes or bribes juries, in which 
coercion Acts and the packing of juries are impossible, the 
authority of the Crown does not exist, suspension of the 
tees and military commissions are out of the question. 

Then the choice is between allowing the administration of 
the law to become a farce, or the discovery of some remedy 
equivalent to those we have mentioned. In the United 
States this remedy has been the direct action of what 
Major Mannie, Vity Clerk of New Orleans, calls “the 
* Court of last resort.” The sovereign people must take 
the work in hand themselves. It is a sufficiently notorious 
fact that they have never scrupled to do so. ‘The leading 
case is supplied by the history of the city of San Francisco. 
If the leading citizens of New Orleans are telling the 
truth, they have been compelled to have recourse to the 
reserved rights of the sovereign people. Their case is that 
the Mafia had become a danger to the city, and succeeded 
in putting itself above the law. It had been tolerated for 
long because the murdering went on mostly among the 
Italians themselves, and also because it is the practice of 
Americans to tolerate disorder till it goes just a step too far, 
and then to make a summary pa The murder of the 
chief of the New Orleans police last autumn is asserted to 
have been the step too far in this case, and the lynching on 
Saturday was the summary end, When it is remembered 
that the Sicilians and Neapolitans (who are the bulk of the 
Italians in New Orleans) combine for purposes of murder 
and extortion at home very readily, that they were not 
likely to give up these practices in Louisiana, that Mr. 


Henvyessey, who was certainly shot by some Italians, had 
made himself offensive to the Mafia by the capture of 
Exposrto and his activity against the organization, that 
the trial of the accused Italians does not seem to have 
been interfered with by a mob, that the lynching on 
Saturday was done with every appearance of delibera- 
tion under the direction of men with characters to lose, 
that the Vigilance Committee discriminated carefully 
in the selection of the victims, it may be allowed that 
there is a strong prima facie case for the leading citizens 
of the “Crescent City.” If it is true that there was 
a Mafia, and that it did in New Orleans what the 
Camorra and the original Mafia have notoriously done 
in Naples and Sicily, and is also true that the jury was 
cowed or corrupt, then it may be allowed that the 
citizens acted in their own defence. To have let the 
accused get off scot free would, if the Vigilance Committee 
are stating the case accurately, have been to put the city at 
the mercy of the Mafia. There are, of course, a good 
many “ifs” implied and expressed in all this. Not having 
a report of the trial to refer to, we do not know what 
evidence was produced against the men, nor do we know 
what proof there is that the jury was bribed or terrorized. 
Still less do we know that the lynching party was inspired 
purely by a desire to ish criminals who had _ 
themselves above the law. It is at least possible that 
some hatred of very industrious and successful com- 
petitors in business mingled with the more respect- 
able zeal of the lynching party. Even, however, if 
Lawyer Parxerson, City Clerk and Mr. Houston 
are quite right, we de not think that the incident is 
by any means an honourable one to the United States. 
When everything is said for it that can be said, it isa 
tacit confession that the administration of the criminal 
law in the Great Republic is hopelessly cowardly and 
corrupt. No American, as far as we have heard, seems to 
have been either surprised or shocked at learning that a 
New Orleans jury has scandalously failed in its duty. The 
fact is recorded as a matter of course, and as a complete 
justification for the application of mob-law. It is taken for 
granted that a Matia may have existed for years unchecked, 
and nobody seems to be aware that this puts Louisiana on 
about the level of Naples in the worst days of the old Bourson 
régime. No American, again, seems to have learnt as yet 
that, of all the possible ways of correcting the misdeeds of 
juries, mob-law is the most barbarous, the most clumsy, and 
the most untrustworthy. Yet their own history supplies 
abundaat evidence of what is intrinsically a sufliciently 
obvious proposition. The cases in which Lynch-law has 
done good by breaking up criminal gangs are not so nu- 
merous as those in which Vigilance Committees have them- 
selves been used for corrupt ends. The worst of it is that 
these organizations occasionally outlive the purpose for 
which they were formed, and degenerate into a terror and 
a pest. lt will be quite consistent with much that has 
happened before in America if Lawyer Parksrson’s 
volunteer army becomes only less dangerous to New Orleans 
than the Mafia itself. He has already used it to defend 
the purity of the ballot, which was threatened by the “ Vid 
“ Democrats” at the last election. The temptation to use 
it for the purposes of “ bull-dosing” at another election 
will be great, and may prove irresistible. In that case, we 
may sdme day hear that somebody has lynched Lawyer 
Parkerson and his friend Mr. Hovusron. The great 
Republic is apparently quite reconciled to corruption and 
inefliciency as a rule, tempered by explosions of mob-law, 
in its administration of justice. Was it worth while to be 
an enlightened democracy, free from the corruptions of an 
effete old world, in order to enjoy a system of police and 
criminal administration which would have been thought 
rather discreditable in the tenth century? It is a bad 
feature of the American remedy for the defects of juries 
that its justice is not even-handed. The accused is 
poe for getting off (which he is surely entitled to 
o if he can); but the corrupt juryman, who is responsible 
for letting him off, escapes. On the strict principles of 
wild justice a better example would seem to be set, and a 
more lasting effect produced, by, if not the hanging, at least 
tarring and feathering or cow-hiding a jury. After all it is 
they who are the offenders when a criminal is i 
acquitted. This should be obvious to the countrymen of 
the almost superhuman and the luminous 


The lynching at New Orleans may, if it turns out that 
three of the men, more or less properly butchered, were 
Italian subjects, have interesting diplomatic, and even 
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political, consequences. Of course, if all the eleven were 
i voters, there will be nothing more to be said. 
They. were then foreign-born citizens of the Union and had 
to take their luck—part of which was that they were con- 
sidered by a free and noble people (whom they undersold 
in the retail trade) more subject to lynching than the true- 
born American. If, however, they were still subjects 
of King Humsert, then the Italian Government will have 
fair ground for demanding satisfaction. The question 
whether they were not criminals does not concern the 
Italian Government. It is not responsible for the barbarous 
weakness and corruption of American justice. All it has to 
look to is that its subjects, who had been acquitted by a 
presumably regular court of law, were butchered by a 
mob. The Government of the States must be held 
answerable for allowing such things to happen. So much 
is clear, but there the certainty ends. The Italian Govern- 
ment must deal with and can only deal with the Federal. 
But the outrage complained of did not occur in the terri- 
tory of Columbia, but in the capital of one of the States. 
The Federal Government can only lay hands on the 
offenders with the help of that State. It is very doubtful 
whether the Louisianian State officers, who are elected by 
the very persons they are expected to act against, would 
move in the matter. If they do, they can only act by law, 
which means that the grand jury could throw out the bill, 
and it seems to be the unanimous opinion of Americans 
that this is just what the grand jury would do. The Federal 
Government has no means of coercing the State of Louisiana. 
It may, with the consent of the Congress, compensate the 
families of the slaughtered men ; but how far the sovereign 
people of Louisiana will fee] punished by a fine which would 
mainly paid by the other States of the Union the judicious 
reader may judge. The probabilities are that no compensa- 
tion will be given and no steps taken against Messrs. 
ParkeErson and Houston. It would be to the credit of 
Americans if there were any probability that they would 
consider whether some means of reform, more trustworthy 
and less barbarous than sporadic outbreaks of mob violence, 
might not be found for the laches of their juries. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HASTINGS. 


H* the right hand of Mr. Scunapnorst forgotien its 

cunning, or have the wires somehow slipped 
accidentally, and on this occasion only, through its dexterous 
fingers! One or other of these explanations seems required 
to account for the singularly belated character of the 
attempt to “boom” Mr. Grapsronr’s visit to Hastings. 
Everybody had been well aware for a good many days 
before it came off that it was one of last Tuesday’s fixtures, 
but it was not till the very morning when the “ star” took 
train for the place of his appointment that the world was 
made acquainted with the fact that “A Great Liberal 
“Campaign” was going on “in the South.” Tunbridge 
and Faversham, we were told, had already spoken ; Roberts- 
bridge and Crawley were calling unto one another ; the 
verdict of an indignant people had been heard in tones of 
thunder at Bexhill-on-Sea. Last Grinstead had not been 
silent, nor Beckenham, and from the towns of Rye and 
Ashford southward came the voice, and Eastbourne tossed 
it from its Beachy Head. Now this we take leave to say is 
very bad “ bossing ” indeed. It is no good telling the public 
that something great is going to happen, or actually happen- 
ing without giving them time to realize it. “The Great 
“ Liberal Campaign in the South” ought to have been “ billed 
“and postered” days before ; and, we must add, though this 
is a delicate matter for an opponent to meddle with, that 
the machine-men might surely have got together a little 
stronger team, Lord Aperpren, Sir H. Kay-SuurrLewortn, 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre—now really, really! We know that 
the earnest Gladstonian finds earnestness alone almost 
a= oo him in his political stump-orators ; but still be 
does @ little, just a little admixture of—well, of what 
Mr. Saw Lerevag, and Sir H. and 
Lord ABERDEEN have not to supply. The two last-named 
politicians starred at Hastings on the same platform— 
“ Bounding Brothers” fashion—as also did Mr. CampBei- 
BanneRMAN and Mr. Justiy McCartuy at Brighton. We 
doubt, however, whether this added much to the fun; 
though readers of the account of the Great Campaign in 
the Daily News may have got a “‘ moment” from the head- 
ing, composed or sanctioned by some arch sub-editor, “ East- 


“bourne. Mr. Osporne Morcan and Mr. This, 
which promised at first sight to be the account of a per- 
formance by what in the language of the music-hall are 
called “ knock-about artists,” proved altogether disappoint- 
ing. It turned out to be only “ Mr. Ospornz Morcan on. 
“ Mr. Parne.L,” which we may say, without meaning dis- 
respect to the elder performer, is the exact reverse of the 
legend we should expect to find prefixed to the report of 
an actual encounter between the two. 

All this, however, by the way. We only refer to it as 
showing how ineffectually, in our opinion, the “ Great Liberal 
“Campaign” in the South has been engineered. If the 
commander, thus badly served by his chief of the staff, was 
himself as ineffective as any adversary could wish, that was. 
not for want of preparation. Mr. GiapsTone had been at 
the pains to get up a case of a sort against Mr. GoscHEn’s 
finance, and put it at the beginning of his speech, so as, if 
possible, to give the air of an attack to what was really a 
defence. His criticisms of the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
and his naval defence policy were easy enough of answer, 
and have, in fact, been so conclusively answered by Mr. 
GoscuEN in a correspondence, which we notice elsewhere, 
that they need not delay us here. Better profits it to 
pass on at once to what was the real pith and marrow 
of Mr. Guapstone’s speech, his Apologia pro Vita sud in 
its relation during the last ten years to the life and 
conduct, political and moral, of Mr. Parnett. He began 
quite at the beginning of this period, and actually set out 
with an explanation of his having put Mr. Parnetu into 
prison in 1881. He had two reasons for sodoing. The first 
was that Mr. Parvewt had ina speech delivered in America 
“ expressed himself in language which I thought most 
“dangerous to the Empire with respect to the total 
“ separation of Ireland from this country ”—a remark which 
incidentally brands as a falsehood Mr. Parne.u’s denial 
of his “last link ” declaration at Cincinnati, and makes us 
wonder through what exact stages of belief and disbelief 
in the solemn word of his enemy-friend-enemy Mr. GLAp- 
sTONE’s mind has His second reason—and here we 
get the true, because the personal, one-—was his indigna- 
tion at the thought that his precious boon to Ireland, the 
Land Act of 1881, should be treated with contempt by Mr. 
PARNELL, and the endeavour made to prevent its acceptance 
by the people of Ireland. It is noticeable that Mr. Giap- 
sTONE has now abandoned the theory that the imprisonment. 
of Mr. Parvett was his reply to the “‘ No Rent Manifesto,” 
it having been pointed out to him that that appeal was not 
made to the tenantry until after Mr. Parnetyi had been 
about a week in gaol. It is also to be noted that Mr. 
GuapsToNE does not apparently think it advisable to 
repeat that defence of the arrest which he gave in the 
City of London cn the day he had ordered it—namely, 
that it was “a first step towards the maintenance of law 
“and the rights of property and of freedom” by taking 
action against him who was “the leader of the attack on 
“those rights in Ireland.” Perhaps Mr, Guapstone feels 
some delicacy to-day about employing language which might 
hurt the feelings of his friends the organizers of the Plan of 
Campaign. 

But there is comparatively little interest in following the 
eminent historian through those often canvassed passages 
in his career, still less in pioneering the story through the 
period of the Gladstonian Crimes Act (and the Harring- 
tonian plank-bed) down to that day in 1886 when, Mr. 
GuapstonE having held out to the Irish party in one hand 
an olive-branch, and in the other the handle of a crowbar 
admirably adapted for wrenching these islands asunder, the 
aforesaid party, as he puts it, “ frankly and magnanimously 
“ and patriotically, and with the most enlightened sagacity,” 
laid hold of both. Let us pass to the day when the judge 
of the Divorce Court pronounced a decree nisi in the case 
of O’Suea v. O’SHea and Parnett—or, rather let us 
pass to that later day when the Nonconformist conscience 
spoke out through those venerated lips. Here, at last, 
we have the objection to the Parnevt leadership presented 
in its ultimate analysis: and a truly cinaan form 
it has now taken. “ Home Rule for Ireland,” said Mr, 
GLapstongE, “would have been the means of making Mr. 
“ PARNELL the constitutional ruler of Ireland” ; and “ we 
“have to decide whether, after these disclosures, we will 
“still place the constitutional leadership of Ireland in the 
“ hands of Mr. Parnes. Wewill not doit.” Very good ; 
but how does this square with what immediately follows ! 
Mr. GLapsToNE goes on to refer to the proceedings in 
Committee-room No. 15, and says “ he should have thought 
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“ that if there was one thing more absolutely in the nature 
“ of a party than another, it was this choice of a leader.” 
If this somewhat obscurely metaphysical language means 
that there is, in Mr. GLapstone’s opinion, “ no power more 
“ essentially inherent in the conception of a party than 
“ the power of choosing a leader,” we agree with him. But 
we propose to add on our own account that, though we 
know of no power more essentially inherent than this in 
the conception of a party, we do know of another body of 
persons in which such a power seems to us even more 
essentially to inhere—we refer to the body known as a 
“ self-governing nation.” Hence we find Mr. GLapsToNe’s 
position a little difficult to understand. It is monstrous, 
according to him, to challenge the right of a y to 
choose its leader; but it is the most natural, the most 
proper, and the most Nonconformistically conscientious 
thing in the world to insist that the country which has 
appointed that party shall exercise no such right in its 
own name. That is Mr, Grapstoye’s position on this 
matter; and it resembles his position on many other 
matters in requiring another Guapstone to explain it, 
and a third Giapstone to understand it. It is, in 
fact, a “three-man position,” like the famous wine 
which required the efforts of that number of per- 
sons to convey it down the throat of the drinker. It 
is interesting to speculate upon the course which Mr. 
GtapstTonE would have taken if Mr. had retired 
quietly from the leadership, and his constituents and sup- 
porters throughout the country, acquiescing for the time in 
that course, had contented themselves with letting it be 
known that the first use which they would make of their 
new Home Rule institutions would be to place themselves 
under the charge of Mr. Parneit. What course would Mr. 
Gtapstone then take if he came into power with a new 
Home Rule Bill in his pocket? Would he withhold it until 
he received an undertaking that, in the event of his pass- 
ing it, Mr. Parnect would not be made “constitutional 
“ ruler of Ireland”? Or would he—if he could—pass the 
Bill on the plea that, to make the makers of an immoral 
constitutional ruler, with knowledge that they will make 
him, is not the same thing as making him yourself. Such a 
course is almost equally absurd ; but, as the second has the 
further recommendation of being grossly hypocritical, it 
would probably commend itself to “ The Conscience ”"—and 
its keeper. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT ETON, 


R. GLADSTONE has had the singular pleasure of 
lecturing to Eton boys on ArTemis, whose joy is the 
chace. He frankly admitted that when a boy at Eton he 
would not have cared much for the subject. He also re- 
marked that in those halcyon days he put many words into 
his verses to fill up the line—a tendency which time has not 
abated in his prose. As to Artemis, it is probable that 
the reports hardly do Mr. GLapstone’s argument full justice. 
As usual, he maintained, and there is a good deal of truth 
in the contention, that the Homeric gods are composite 
characters ; each tribe, as it was fused into Hellenism, 
would bring in its own deities, and they would act 
and react on each other, Mr. GLapsTove’s view is 
that, whatever attributes Artemis has in common with 
Apotto are “ Olympian, Homeric, and Greek,” that the 
attributes she has apart from ApoLio are alien, and pro- 
bably early. This is very good; but the truth is, that 
Homer only gives us the most favourable and civilized 
view of Greek gods. In theology Homer represents a 
break or flaw. He knows nothing of hero-worship, or 
ancestor-worship, little or nothing of the baser myths, com- 
ratively little of the system which mixes up gods and 
ts. All this meets us in later Greek sources; but, 
again, all this is probably much older than Homer. The 
haunt of these ideas is in local temples and temple legends, 
and in ritual, all of them very conservative. In Arremis, 
says Ciaus (De Diane antiquissima apud Grecos natura), 
we may most clearly trace the progress from early and 
rude ideas to the beautiful fancies of poets and 
artists. The Arremis of Homer is a beautiful maiden 
huntress, mistress of the gentle shafts of painless death. 
Homer, as Herovorus says, made their theology for the 
Greeks, His Anrremis is the Artemis of literature, of 
Hierotytvs in Evririwes. But she had other aspects, and 
ruder—for example, in the bear goddess of the bear-tribe, 
the Arcadians, the goddess before whom little Athenian 


| 


girls danced the bear dance in the time of ARIsTOPHANEs. 
At Brauron and Munychia, she is connected with the cruel 
Taurian ArrTemis ; she was, according to ArosTo.tus, a she 
bear who craved for human blood. The inary 
Artemis Ortuia of Sparta was propitiated by the blood of 
flogged boys, and might, in Keare’s day, have been 
moderately happy at Eton. At Hale, b drawn from 
a man’s throat with a dagger was offered to her. Of 
all this we learn nothing in Homer, except that Zeus 
made Artemis rage like a lioness against women, with 
leave to slay whom she would. On this curious and dis- 
agreeable Homeric peculiarity of Artemis Mr. GLapsTonE 
did not dwell at any length. We may probably thank 
Homer for redeeming the goddess’s character from many a 
stain. It is hardly to be supposed that the fierce Arremis 
of Attica, Arcadia, and Sparta was borrowed from alien 
sources. This Artemis is not foreign, but pre Hemeric. 
Homer made her the chaste huntress, or laid so much 
stress on that aspect of the goddess that it e the 
fixed type in art and literature, if not in religion and ritual. 
Whether of set purpose, as Mr. Giapstone holds, or by 
natural instinct and without reflection, Homer purified 
and elevated Greek religion. Mr. Giapstone took a dis- 
tinction, which we confess we do not understand, between 
the religion of the Greeks and that of the Trojans, They 
appeal, in the scene of the Oaths, in the third book of 
the Iliad, toa common Zeus. They recognize, when Pay- 
parvs breaks the oath, that the Trojan cause is doomed. 
They worship Posetpon, ArHene, and though 
pon and Aruene are hostile. A Trojan was the lover of 
APpuHrRopITE, who became by him the mother of Aiszas. The 
proverbial “piety” of Angas is particularly recognized 
by Poserpon (Iliad XX. 303-7). We fail to see that the 
Olympian religion is anthropomorphic, while that of Troy is 
nature-worship. The enemies have the same religion, very 
anthropomorphic indeed, as when ANcutses makes love to 
ApnropiTe, and Zeus to the mother of Sarpepon the 
Lycian. But, in both creeds, which are only one creed, 
there are traces of elementa! religion, of an origin in 
natural phenomena, about some of the gods. How much 
or how little of this natural element there is, mythologists 
dispute. But, to the minds of both Greeks and Trojans, 
the gods are as anthropomorphic, when not theriomorphic, 
as they can possibly be. 

Mr. GuapstonE recommended Homer to the Eton boys ; 
we sincerely trust that they will read the best poet for boys 
who ever wrote, if write he did. Moderns, if he had not 
tradition to back him, would find out that his tales are 
sanguinary, sensual, brutal, full of gross improbabilities, 
magic, and so forth. In fact, they would declare that 
Homer is “utterly un-Greek.” A poet who makes the 
eyes ofa wounded hero fall out of his head at his feet, and 
makes the spear throb with the beating of the dying heart 
which it has pierced, is naturally very un-Greek indeed, 
while the cannibals and caves of the Odyssey are not up to 
a reviewer's standard of what is Hellenic. However, all 
these things, and many others as startling, are in Homer, 
who clearly did not write for personas of culture. But most 
boys will find that the first of romancers repays perusal, 
and even consoles for the labour of learning Greek, “ the 
“ strongest, the best, the most lasting, and most elastic 
“ instrument ” of instruction “tbat could possibly be de- 
“ vised.” This is Mr. Guapstone’s opinion, but not that 
of his supporters in the press. 


ARMENIA AND THE SOUDAN, 


pm debate on the Civil Service Vote on Monday nigi.t 
included the expression of a great many opinions with 
which we do not agree, and the utterances of not a few 
persons whom, to speak frankly, we think unmitigated 
pests of the nation and of Parliament. But it is impossible 
to find fault with it as waste of time, or to put it in the 
same rank with the discussions recently started by Mr. 
Sransretp and Mr. Srvarr. It concerned the real affaivs 
of the nation at large, and not fantastic fads about the 
arrangement of its institutions or mischievous conspiracies 
against this or that class in it. And it so happened also 
that most of the matters referred toare matters, not merely 
of constant importance, but of more or less special import- 
ance to the country at this moment. Some such matters, 
indeed, were not touched, or were touched but lightly, in 
consequence of insutlicient information, or fer other reasons. 
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Neither House has yet been able to obtain full accounts of 
the Portuguese seizure of the Countess of Carnarvon, and 
such accounts as do exist are as conflicting as the various 
legends of what took place at Massi Kesse. If the steamer 
‘was conveying munitions of war through Portuguese waters 
to be used in Portuguese territory, she was undoubtedly 
contravening Portuguese law ; if, whatever her cargo, she 
was merely carrying something from British territory to 
the sea, or vice versd, the Portuguese undoubtedly contra- 
vened the modus vivendi by seizing her. Such talk as there 
was about the Manicaland dispute was as vague and loose 
as might be expected from Mr. Lasoucnere, Dr. Cuarx, 
and the other Opposition speakers who took part in it. Nor 
did the very important matters of the two fisheries arbitra- 
tions in Newfoundland and in Behring Straits come under 
discussion for obvious reasons. But there was a serious and 
instructive debate on Armenia, an important subject which 
has rather dropped out of sight of late, and one still more 
important in subject, though less weighty in character, in 
regard to the Soudan. Both of these seem to demand some 
notice. 

The earliest speakers among those who, as Mr. LARoUCHERE 
most unkindly remarked, manifested a “ peculiar, special and 
“sentimental affection” for the Armenians were Mr. 
Srevenson and Mr. Leveson-Gower; but most weight 
naturally attached to the speech of Mr. Bryce after the 
Unper-Secretary had sat down. Mr. Bryce complained 
bitterly that the Government “extenuated and palliated ” 
the cruelty of the Turks, that the burden of Sir James 
Fereusson was “ you are exaggerating,” and so forth. We 
own that we cannot perceive much reasonableness, sweet or 
otherwise, in this complaint. If Mr. Brycr can prove that 
the excuses are invalid, the palliations insufficient, the 
charges of exaggeration false, well and good. But, if not, 
his demand that a Government shall admit not only charges 
for which there is no evidence, but also others of which it 
holds. ectual disproof, seems a little preposterous. We 
used to busy ourselves some time ago in the tedious but 
useful task of sifting the vague charges against Turkish 
dominion in Armenia and Crete which appeared chiefly 
inyone London newspaper, and the supply of or demand 
for which seems lately to have stopped. Sir James 
Fereussoy on Monday night gave several instances of 
this sort of thing, of which two may suffice. On one 
oceasion it was asserted that eighteen thousand stacks 
of hay had been burnt; the truth being that some 
“five or ten” had been destroyed, and that those guilty 
of the arson had been arrested. In another, the asser- 
tion that a church had been desecrated, at Moosh, was 
proved to have had absolutely no foundation of any kind. 
Will Mr. Bryce deny for a moment that, when we discover 
the quality of part of the evidence upon which he and his 
friends rely, we are entitled to look with considerable 
‘suspicion on the rest, especially on that part of it which is 
not susceptible of direct disproval? Mr. Bryce actually 
quotes as “evidence” the general statement of a lady 
traveller that she had “ passed through a valley which had 
“ been bared by the Kurds committing robberies and great 
“‘ atrocities on women and girls in the Christian villages.” 
One can only marvel at a man of affairs,to some extent, 
and a trained lawyer, calling this “evidence.” But, of 
course, we have no intention of holding up the Turkish 
government of Armenia as a model. What the Suran 
would do if he were very rich and very wise is clear 
enough. He would ask England for the loan of an ex- 
perienced Indian officer, and would make him governor- 
general of Armenia, with carte blanche to levy a sufficient 
gendarmerie ; and in a few years the province would be a 
model of content anda bulwark of the Empire. But the 


Suxtan is probably not a model of wisdom; few of us, 
except G nians, are. And it is quite certain that his 
disposable balance at his bankers’ is a “hideous minus 


“ quantity” for the most part. So Armenia grumbles on, 
rather worse governed and much worse lied about than 
other Turkish provinces. As for the reported regimenting 
of the Kurds, it is, no doubt, a risky proceeding with such 
a weak central authority. But it is about the only means 
which has ever been found effective, from the time of the 
Black Watch, and a deal earlier, for keeping in order 
a disturbed highland frontier with a great many warlike 
and idle inhabitants. 

In the part of the debate which concerned the Soudan 
Sir James Fercusson, whose many excellent qualities have 
not hitherto earned him the reputation of saying sprightly 
things, certainly said one in his mild reply to Mr. 


Lazoucnerer’s and Dr. Crark’s request that he would 
establish diplomatic relations with the Government of 
Khartoum. “It was difficult,” Sir James gently opined, 
“ to establish diplomatic relation with a person who was in 
“the habit of sending messengers every six months to 
“warn all concerned, including the British General and 
“ Her Magezsty, that, unless they conformed to the rule of 
“the Manpi, he would sweep them off the face of the 
“earth.” It certainly is, though if Mr. LasovcnEre and 
Dr. Ctark would like to dare the fate of Sroppart and 
Cono.ty, and go as ambassadors to Omdurman, we are not 
sure that it would be Lord Sauisspury’s duty to prevent 
them. It would have to be agreed that all their suite 
were exclusively Gladstonian, and that the expense of the 
mission were paid by the National Liberal Club. A rigid 
power of refusing ratification to their arrangements would 
have to be reserved at head-quarters, and a most distinct 
understanding made that whatever happened to them Eng- 
land would not think of avenging it. With these provisions, 
we cannot see that any harm could come of the attempt, 
while we can see distinct good which might easily result. 
As to Mr. Lasoucuere’s new alarm lest we should go to 
Berber, as that sanguine man, the Z'imes Correspondent, 

says, Sir James naturally replied on velvet. There is no 
intention of going further, and the Egyptian army would 
have to be largely increased if there were. The first state- 
ment is, we have no doubt, an absolute truth historic, and the 
second is a well-founded logical proposition. For ourselves, 
we should be positively sorry if we were going any further 
just now. It is too late in the season for one thing, and in 
the second the Egyptian finances, though going on capi- 

tally, are not yet in a position to bear the strain. More- 
over, we hope that there will be some “ coming” before it is 

time to “go ”—that the area of pacified and prosperous terri- 

tory will enlarge itself before it is necessary to enlarge it bya 
new expedition. If these handsome assurances do not satisfy 

Mr. Lasoucnere, he must be a very unreasonable man. 

Unless, indeed, it should so happen that what Mr. 
LaBoucHERrE objects to is not the loss of native life, not the 
risking of Egyptian money, not the-enslaving of freemen, 
but the spread of the dominion of a Power which England 

is protecting, the expulsion of the Baggara tyranny, the 

restoration or installation of order over the Central Soudan, 

to the credit and profit of England. If he objects to these 

things, we have no sympathy for him, and very little 

comfort. For they, or something like them, will happen 
one day, as sure as the sun is in heaven; though it is 
possible that, if Mr. Lasoucuere has his way, the credit and 

the profit will go, not to Egypt or to England, but to some- 

body else. Perhaps that would comfort Mr. LABoucHERE. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


Yo fag ng was always a certain strain of absurdity in the 
life and doings of Prince Napo.eon, mingled with a 

t deal more of cleverness, and not a little good nature. 
The absurdity has not been wholly absent from his death- 
bed. Newspaper reporters have, no doubt, made the most 
of his contumacious attitude towards his doctors, his per- 
tinacity in refusing either to take medicine, or to stop talk- 
ing, or even to stay in bed. But it is extremely probable 
that the Price, who never would conform to rules or 
endure boredom at any period in his life, preserved his 
independence to the last. The family quarrels of a ridiculous, 
or worse than ridiculous, kind, which have been the most 
conspicuous events in the Prince's life of late years, have 
also been continued round his deathbed. The question 
whether and when Prince Victor was received by his 
father has greatly agitated the newspapers. The older 
ruling families of Europe have generally contrived to keep 
their individual foibles and their family quarrels more 
private; but it was, perhaps, consistent enough that a 
representative of modern democratic royalty should be 
considered public property. It is a more dignified feature 
of the Prixce’s oh that he seems to have met death with 
an almost humorous serenity which is to some extent a 
disproof of the common jests on his courage. That these 
jests had ever more foundation than the parallel accusations 
brought against Naprotron III., and even the Great 
Emperor, is probably doubtful. The Bonarartes have 
never been of those “who love the danger better than 
“ the reward of danger” ; but they have commonly been able 
to face the risk of death when it was necessary for their 
interest. The Great Emprror certainly faced a great deal 
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of danger with credit, though there were some kinds of 
peril which notoriously shook his nerve, 

When Prince Napozon is spoken of as a representative 
of modern democratic royalty, the words must be under- 
stood with certain reservations. It is not, in spite of his 
own copious pronouncements, quite easy to understand 
what his own political ideas were, but it may not unfairly 
be supposed that what at the bottom of his heart the Prince 
thought was that the Government of France should be 
entrusted by an enthusiastic people to the absolute un- 
controlled guidance of the cleverest member, for the time 
being, of the Bonaparte family. Who that cleverest 
member was at any period since his own birth was not, 
in the Price's estimation, a matter of any doubt. His en- 
deavours to interpret and apply Napoleonic ideas in this 
remarkable way made the public actions of the Prince 
occasionally erratic, and laid him open to charges of what 
angry people called intriguing. It is at least certain 
that his cousin the Emperor suspected him once at least of 
maneeuvres which bordered very closely on actual treason. 
Yet, clever as he was, the Privce was not a successful in- 
triguer. He was always found out in time, or he did some- 
thing ridiculous, and the elaborate spiders’ webs which he 
was supposed to have spun for some sinister purpose were 
swept away by the mere force of people who had not a quarter 
of his brains. His last public appearance was characteristic 
of his whole life. He convulsed Paris by covering the 
town with handbills, on which were printed a string of well- 
justified and excellently worded sarcasms on the Republic. 
The feat was comic, and in a way creditable to the ingenuity, 
if not to the sense, of the Prince. Unfortunately for him, 
the only practical result of his efforts was to bring about 
his own instant expulsion from France and to draw upon 
him a torrent of ridicule from M. pe Cassaenac, directed 
mainly at his truly Napoleonic obesity. The Prrvyce’s 
intrigues with General Boutancer have been made much 
of in the revelations published by some subordinate 
members of that remarkable leader’s party, but it has not 
yet been proved that he did more than indulge a natural 
curiosity, and his love of a practical joke. The private life 
of the Privce has its own share of the rather particularly 
unpleasant chronique scandaleuse of the Second Empire. 
The one event in it which is fair matter for public com- 
ment—namely, his marriage with a daughter of the House 
of Savoy—reflects infinitely less discredit on him than on 
the cold-blooded and mean-spirited Piedmontese politician 
who brought it about for purely political purposes. 


THE STRIKE OF THE PARLIAMENTARY BAR. 


HE decision of Mr. Hansury, as Chairman of a Private 
Bill Committee, that counsel may not cross-examine a 
witness whose evidence in chief they have not heard, has 
been received by the newspapers with a chorus of approval, 
and his published Correspondence with Mr. Pore has excited 
something like enthusiasm. It is not altogether unnatural 
that Mr. Hansury’s ruling should appear just and wise on 
a superficial view. The members of the Parliamentary Bar 
are, for the most part, a prosperous and highly-favoured 
class. Their fees are large. Their holidays so extensive as 
to rival the term of their activity. Their legal knowledge 
need not be great, and one Company is sufiiciently like 
another to make their work more or less mechanical. 
They labour, no doubt, under some compensating disadvan- 
tages. They cannot sit in Parliament. They are never 
raised to the Bench, unless, as in the case of Mr. Justice 
JEUNE, they practise in other branches of the profession as 
well. But, in spite of these drawbacks, which to some 
would seem no drawbacks at all, their lines are cast in 
pleasant places, and, compared with their forensic brethren, 
they are extravagantly overpaid. Mr. Hansury’s decision, 
which by no means came—as seems to have been generally 
supposed—out of his own head, recommends itself by seem- 
ing to favour, and perhaps by really favouring, the juniors 
at the expense of the leaders, the struggling beginner at the 
expense of the veteran with twice as many briefs as he can 
manage. There is a story told of a certain peer, once a 
well-known figure in the Golden Gallery, which illustrates 
the free-and-easy tendencies Mr, Hansury is endeavouring 
to check. The eminent lawyer in question was a noted 
proficient in the art of cross-examination, and was especially 
skilful in dealing with expert witnesses. A distinguished 
engineer had often been under his fire, and the two were 
zealous antagonists. Strolling through the lobby one after- 


noon; doing, as CHARLES AUSTIN said, equal justice to all his 


clients, the lawyer, looking through the open door of a. 


committee-room, caught sight of the engineer in the 
familiar character of a witness. He entered the room, and 
sat down. At the close of the evidence in chief he rose, and 
began at once tocross-examine. The Committee looked puzzled, 
but for some time the famous advocate was permitted to 
proceed. At last the Chairman blandly inquired for whom 
the learned counsel appeared. It turned out that he had 
nothing to do with the Bill, and was not retained by any of 


the parties, but that the sight of his enemy’s face had. 
aroused his sportsmanlike instincts, and proved too much . 
for his self-control. Every one must agree that this was. 


undue license, which had to be stopped. Mr. Hansusy 
does not think it convenient, or respectful, that counsel 
should show themselves only when their presence is abso- 


lutely necessary, thus combining the greatest possible . 


number of cases by attending to each of them for the 
shortest possible amount of time. 


This principle, as we have said, is not an invention of 
Mr. Hansory. It islaid down by no less an authority than 
Sir Erskive May, it was affirmed by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees in 1847 and 1861, and has since been tacitly ignored 
rather than explicitly abrogated. We must confess that we 
do not see any adequate reason for reviving it. If counsel, 
whether at the Parliamentary or the Common Law or the’ 
Chancery Bar, takes more briefs than he can read, more 
cases than he can manage, the loss and the responsibility 
are his clients’. The Court has nothing to do with the 
matter, which is exclusively one for the parties. If a 
litigant, or a solicitor, or a Parliamentary agent chooses to 
say that he will have a fraction of a great man’s time rather 
than the whole of a small man’s, that is surely his own 
affair. He may be right or wrong, wise or foolish. But if 
he makes a mistake, he pays the penalty, and no one else 
is any the worse. Cross-examination is not learnt in a 
day, and cross-examination before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees is not the least delicate form of the art. Witnesses. 
there cannot be treated as if they were almost criminals. 
They have to be addressed with some respect, and they 
cannot be reminded that they are on their oath. It is. 
perfectly certain that a really great advocate could 
cross-examine from a note taken by an inexperienced 
junior far better than the junior could cross-examine for 
himself. Moreover, as the AtrorNgy-GENERAL points out 
in his letter to Mr. Pops, the object of cross-examination, 
is as much to elicit new facts as to comment upon past 
answers. Mr. Hansury cannot regard it as the duty of a. 


Private Bill Committee to redistribute the earnings of the 


Parliamentary Bar. Mr. Pore and Mr. Lirrierx, Mr. 
Pemper and Mr. Pemsroke Sreruens, are retained with 
the full knowledge that the whole of their time and atten- 
tion will not be given to any one case. Mr, Litrier him- 
self observed the other day that his clients had not thought 
fit to instruct any other counsel, thus showing plainly 
enough that the Parliamentary Agents agree with the 
Parliamentary Bar. Mr. Hansvry has, indeed, already 
begun to relax the stringency of his ruling. He allowed 
Mr, Lrrrier to cross-examine after hearing “a part.”— 
apparently a very small part—of the evidence in chief. A 
regulation which is whittled down till it becomes a mere 
form, not to say a mere farce, cannot last long. The con- 
duct ‘of a barrister who accepts a heavy fee and totally 
neglects his client’s interest may not differ morally from 
theft. Ifhe could be disbarred, so much the better. But 
to interfere between two sets of persons, both of whom know 
their own business, is never prudent, as Mr. Hansury has 


begun to find. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


_— terms of the referenee to be put before the arbi-: 


trators on the Newfoundland fishery dispute do not 
strengthen what very little hope we ever had that this long- 
standing quarrel is approaching its termination. Only a 
small part of the whole matter is to be put before the judges 
at all. The French Government has naturally enough deelined 
to accept any reference which would appear to bring its rights 
into question, and it has succeeded in persuading the Eng- 
lish Government to ask the arbitrators only to say whether 
the article of the Treaty of 1713, which gave the French 
their fishery rights, does or does not, by implication, give 
them the right to catch lobsters. There are, it is true, 
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certain subsidiary questions which, if the delegates 
ef both Governments agree, may be submitted to the arbi- 
trators. The first of these questions is, whether Great 
Britain when she conceded to France the exclusive right of 
erecting fish-drying establishments on the French shore, 
also undertook to forbid her own subjects from erecting 
industrial establishments for other purposes. The second 
is, whether the terms of the treaty forbid French subjects 
from erecting movable lobster-tinning sheds. The third is, 
to what distance in the interior do the rights of France on 
the French shore extend. Finally, the British Govern- 
ment wished to have the opinion of the arbitrators on the 
question whether the treaty debars British subjects from 
the exercise of industries which would not in any way 
trouble the French fisheries. It is to be observed that 
the so-called subsidiary questions are really much more ex- 
tensive than the so-called principal. The British Govern- 
ment, however, has to leave it to the dele 
gates to decide whether they shall go before the arbi- 
itrators or not. We can have no guarantee that the 
French will consent. From a despatch written on the 
7th February by M. Risor to M. Wapprneron, it appears 
‘that the French Government also naturally enough insists 
that Her Mavesty’s Government shall undertake, if 
mecessary, to compel the Newfoundlanders to accept the 
‘finding of the arbitrators. As we know already that the 
‘terms of the arbitration are most distasteful to the 
colonists, we may with only too much probability see in 
this obligation the germs of other and very disagreeable dis- 
yputes with the colonists. They will not be made more 
pliant by the decision of the Supreme Court that Sir 
WALKER was not entitled to close Mr. Barrn’s 
‘lobster-tinning establishment on the French shore. 


The more this unlucky business is looked at, the more 

‘ hopeless does it appear that we shall arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement. There is obviously nothing to be hoped for 
from France. French politicians take up the most un- 
manageable of positions. They insist on their full rights, 
-and refuse, as they have a technical right to do, to con- 
. sider the difficulties of the British Government. At the 
.same time they insist that the terms of the treaty shall be 
interpreted liberally. When they are told that lobsters are 
not fish, they reply that this is a chicane, because in 1713 
everybody thought they were fish. When they are told 
that permanent brick buildings for the tinning of lobsters 
are not temporary sheds for drying cod, they shrug their 
‘shoulders, and say, Well, if you are so pedantic, we will put 
uP a movable wooden house, and then we are quite correct. 
e conciliatory spirit of the British Government is very ill 
adapted to contend with adversaries who are at once 
so rigid and so supple as this. Unfortunately we have 
-also to deal with the Newfoundlanders, who are quite as 
exacting as the French, and rather more unreasonable. 
They insist not only that the whole fishery question should 
be put before the arbitrators, but that the French rights 
‘should be assessed, and that the French Government should 
be compelled to part with them at the price fixed. They 
also are determined to put pressure on the Home Govern- 
ment to extort other concessions, or in order to punish it 
for not agreeing to yet other wishes of theirs, We know 
very well that the obstinacy of the French Government 
over its essentially trumpery fishery rights is a return 
match for Egypt. It is equally clear that the obstinacy 
of the Newfoundlanders is a return-match for our refusal 
to agree to their recent convention with the United States, 
and for what they consider has been the sacrifice of their 
anterests to the jealousy of Canada. Between two such 
rival claimants the position of Her Maszsty’s Ministers 
is hard indeed. They cannot satisfy France without still 
further annoying the Newfoundlanders. Even if the colony 
could be got to submit to the French terms, it would only 
be by bribing them with a gift which would annoy the Cana- 
dians. It may really be very seriously doubted whether, 
under these circumstances, a conciliatory attitude is of any 
use. It might very conceivably lead to a more speedy 
settlement if we would either decide to ride roughshod 
over the.Newfoundlanders in the interest of our relations 
with France, or to take up a thoroughly unfriendly atti- 
tude towards France in the interests of our relations 
with the colonists. When the Bill introduced by Lord 
Kwnurtsrorp on Thursday night has gone further, we shall 
be better able to judge what Her Mavesty’s Ministers are 
prepared to do to reconcile the irreconcilable. Their decision 
to enforce the observance of the treaties in Newfoundland, 
whether the colonists like it or not, is, of course, perfectly 


“ correct” ; but, though we may in that way convince the 
French of our goodwill, we are not likely to conciliate the 
colonists, if they are, as they boast they are, exasperated to 
the verge of rebelli 


THE THREATENED RAILWAY. 


6 ap debate on the second reading of the Bill for the 
extension of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway, though only too illustrative of the ex- 
tremely narrow or purely artificial notions of public 
interest held by many members of Parliament, was at least 
attended by one satisfactory result. Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s 
instruction to the Committee was accepted without a 
division. The importance of this decision can only be 
justly measured if the exact terms of Mr. Lerevre’s 
motion are considered in connexion with the speeches of 
the chief supporters of the Bill. By this instruction, the 
Committee are to take evidence, and report to the House, 
whether the proposed route and site of the terminus 
are the best which can be devised in the interests of the 
people of London. Now the majority of those who 
supported the Bill spoke as if the people of London had 
nothing to do with the proposal to place one more 
huge terminus and goods station in their midst. More- 
over, all speakers alike who spoke for the proposed 
extension appeared to think that the interests of the 
people of London were as nothing compared with the 
desires of Nottingham lacemen, Leicester manufacturers, 
or the agricultural interests of central Buckingham- 
shire. It is well, therefore, that the House has recognized 
the importance of the principle involved in Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre’s motion. Public interest, in this matter, is not 
wholly represented, as one speaker seemed to imagine, by 
the wishes of Leicester manufacturers. The residents of 
St. John’s Wood might make the like claim with equal 
justice. If local provincial opinion is to be considered, 
why is local metropolitan opinion to be set aside? It is 
well, we repeat, that the interests of Londoners are 
not to be ignored by the Committee. One of the principal 
interests of all Londoners lies in the preservation of 
open spaces. This is a question that does not concern 
Nottingham or Derby or Leicester, as Mr. Saw LEFEVRE 
pointed out, in his sensible and opportune speech. Much 
good, he remarked, had been effected in recent years 
by raising the question in the House before railway Bills 
came before Committees, for it is undeniable that the 
interests of the public in open spaces had at one time 
received very inadequate consideration from Parliamentary 
Committees. Mr. SHaw Lerevre has almost reached a 
statesmanlike position with regard to this question. He has 
done excellent things in the past, both in promoting and in 
preserving open spaces. His action on Tuesday must be 
placed to his credit in a goodly account. Favourably, 
indeed, does Mr. Lerevre’s speech compare with the argu- 
ments of others who supported the second reading of 
the Bill. According to Mr. Munpetia, the proposed line 
through St. John’s Wood, so far from damaging open 
spaces, would actually preserve them. Most people believe 
that it was not the railways that preserved such portions 
that remain of the fine series of commons around Wands- 


worth, Tooting, and Streatham, but rather the efforts” 


of the Commons Preservation Society and the Metro- 


politan Board of Works. Mr. Munperta might as well 


argue that the smells, the noise, and the dirt of a huge 
goods terminus tend to purify the air and lull the suburban 
sleep. Sir Joseru Pease achieved the magnanimity of 
voting against his own interests in supporting the Bill, and 
only a fortunate sense of the humour of the situation pre- 
verted Mr. Courtney from making a similar announcement. 
Mr. Courtyey lacked the residential qualification. He 
sympathized with the St. John’s Wood people; but unhap- 
pily he did not live among them. He recognized their in- 
terests and voted against them. As he believed that the 
majority of persons not affected favour the Bill, and as he 
is the friend of minority representation, Mr. Courtney 
might have voted as if he actually were a resident in 
St. John’s Wood. With Sir Henry James it was very 
different. His interest appeared to lie in one open space 
only. He was satisfied that Lord’s was safe, now that 
certain modifications and concessions had been offered to 
the M.C.C. by the promoters of the line. 

Thanks to Mr. Saaw Lerevre’s motion, some of the 
more objectionable features of the scheme may yet dis- 
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appear. Yet we cannot help thinking that the case for the 
opposition, ably represented as it was by Mr. Boutnots and 
r. JAMES, might have been greatly strengthened in one 
direction. Little or nothing was urged against the invasion 
of London by another trunk line from the North, and the 
building of an enormous terminus and goods station. Of 
course, it is impossible to take the opinion of all London as 
to this question, London not being a provincial town, like 
Nottingham or Leicester. There is, therefore, very little 
force in Mr. Courrney’s remarks that the opposition was 
local, not metropolitan. We have no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Courtney's sympathy with the St. John’s Wood people 
is exceptional. There can be little doubt, indeed, that it is 
shared by all who rightly estimate the value of open spaces 
above the interests of railway promoters. But it ought to 
have been easy enough for the opposition to show that it is not 
in the interests of the people of London to sanction the pro- 
extension of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
ilway. The route and the site of terminus are extremely 
objectionable, as was admitted by several speakers who voted 
for the second reading of the Bill. But it was not proved 
that the line was needed in London at all, nor that it could 
possibly benefit the people of London. There are already 
five trunk-lines to the Midlands and the North, with 
abundant accommodation for storage and delivery of goods. 
There is no question whatever about the necessity for in- 
creased facilities for passengers. The object in view is the 
erection of an enormous goods station, an object that can 
scarcely be said to respond to the interests of the people of 
London. Yet the common cant of public convenience and 
a interest was richly indulged in by supporters of the 
ill. It was supposed, for example, that more fish might 
be gotten to market if the line were made. Another spoke 
hopefully of the coal traffic, and yet another of the cheapen- 
ing of the carriage of goods from the North. But no one 
undertook to prove that there would result any lowering of 
rices for the consumer, such as might compensate the in- 
bitants of St. John’s Wood for the intolerable nuisance 
it is proposed to inflict upon them. Railways are blessed 
things, no doubt, but it is possible to have too many of 
them. And a railway in the wrong place ceases to exercise 
that civilizing influence in which Sir Joserm Pease is a 
firm believer. 


LORD BRASSEY ON THE NAVY, 


gre speech which Lord Brassry delivered to the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects on Wednesday was less tech- 
nical and of more general interest than the run of addresses 
made to that learned body. It was a speech which, if it 
had been delivered in the midst of one of our periodical 
explosions of fear about the state of the navy, would have 
been commented upon at large, and would no doubt have 
met with a good deal of criticism and contradiction. But 
it is not the less a good speech because it has come when it 
was likely to be comparatively little noticed. Indeed we 
are not sure that it is not the best and the most rational 
deliverance on the navy which has been heard for a 
long time. It is too much the case that talk on this 
subject is either official and optimistic or non-official and 
croaking. Lord Brassry’s may be said to have been ex- 
official and rational. He does not say what is always 
dangerous, that enough is being done. Enough so very 
seldom is done, and when it is it is not wise to tell the 
Admiralty so, because my Lords always make the praise an 
excuse for doing less. Still, it is safe to discriminate, and, 
while pointing out where something ought to be added, to 
also acknowledge where good work is really going on. 
Lord Brassey’s contention is that the Admiralty is building 
a sufficient number of battleships. There are at present 
ten English vessels in actual course of construction, as 
against seven French and Russian. It would be perfectly 
fair to add that, unless the Admiralty falls away from its 
recent rate of work, we shall be ready with the ten before 
the others are with the seven. M. Barsey, the French 
Minister of Marine, has recently been severely criticized for 
ponerse that three coastguard ironclads at present being 

uilt by contract are to be delivered in 1894. It is plausibly 
objected that his intention was to give the Chamber to 
understand that these vessels would be actually ready in 
that year. But before their fittings have been completed, 
their armament put in, and their trials completed, the 
world will certainly have got to the end of 1896. The 


delays in the actual finishing of ships for sea have lately 
been very many and very great in France. It is almost 
taken for granted over there that ten years is required to 
fmish a battleship. We are certainly moving at a greater 
rate than that. 

An appreciable portion of Lord Brasszy’s speech was. 
devoted to the failures of the Admiralty. The unreason- 
ably low freeboard of some of our types of battleships was 
certainly a mistake. It is perhaps, or even without perhaps, 
in this respect that the French have the greatest advantage 
over us. They have never forgotten that a ship which 
has to go to sea must be made habitable at sea, and that a 
vessel which cannot steam in rough weather without piling 
mountains of water on nearly a third of her length can 
neither go at respectable rate of speed nor fire her guns 
ahead. Those unhappy great guns had also to do penance 
in Lord Brassey's speech. It certainly does sound a little 
absurd that, while a 29-ton gun is cheap, durable, and easy 
of manufacture, and can penetrate twenty-one inches of 
armour at 1,000 yards, we have persisted in loading our 
ships with ordnance which is neither cheap, durable, nor 
easy of manufacture. The one justification for them is 
that they gave greater penetrating power ; but, as hardly 
any plates afloat are more than twenty-one inches thick, 
this was a superfluous virtue. We do not know what 
Lord Grorce will say to Lord Brassey's cruel 
criticism on the hydraulic loading gear, which, though 
perfect in its working under peace conditions, is too sus- 
ceptible of injury for the practical purposes of war. For 
our part, with the memory of some recent breakdowns fresh 
in our mind, the adjective “ perfect” seems to us excessive. 
Naval officers will certainly agree with Lord Brassgy. There 
was more novelty in those portions of his speech which he 
devoted to the cruisers. It is not very creditable that 
neither the Admiralty nor its critics should apparently ever 
have as much as attempted to think out the vitally im- 
portant question, What number of cruisers, and of what 
stamp, would be required to protect our commerce? The 
question is certainly not an easy one, as the conditions 
are so very uncertain. Lord Brassry himself, for in- 
stance, takes it for granted that in war-time a considerable 
portion of the shipping engaged in the North Atlantic 
trade would be transferred to the American flag; but in 
this case we must also take it for granted that Congress 
will be sitting at the time of the outbreak of hostilities, 


-and will be prepared to repeal all the stringent legislation 


it has passed for the protection and encouragement of 
American shipbuilders, It is not to be taken for granted 
that both these things will happen ; besides, we might be 
at war with the United States. Lord Brasszy, however, 
took the right course in pointing out that what we have to 
consider is the direction of the routes which would require 
protection, and their length. It ought surely to be 
comparatively easy for the Admiralty to decide what 
number of vessels would be required to cruise along these 
routes so as to be sutliciently near to afford one another 
mutual support. 


TIE MANY-COUNSELLED MAN. 


Now that Mr. Grapstone has lent his authority to 
the foolish and petulant charge that the Tories are 
“ supporting” Mr. Parne.t, it behoves every one who 
wishes to be held guiltless of the heinous offence of pre- 
ferring a picturesque and interesting Tweedledum to a 
commonplace but equally mischievous Tweedledee to take 
heed to their ways. Hence it is not without misgiving 
that we begin these brief observations on Mr, Parne.t’s 
latest deliverances in Ireland by remarking that he does 
not appear to us to have sustained that swashing blow at 
the hands of Mr. Davirr which the anti-Parnellites have so 
loudly acclaimed, and which even the impartial criticism of 
some Unionist onlookers has pronounced so extremely 
damaging. We confess that we cannot see it in that light. 
The swashing blow in question was very well meant, no 
doubt, and not badly aimed. Nevertheless it has, in our 
judgment, missed its mark and failed to swash Mr. 
What Mr. Parnevt said was that, contrary 
to his own desires and principles, he had opposed 
“ labour candidates” at the last election because he had 
been requested to do so by the Liberal leaders. This par 
parenthése has been flatly denied by Mr. Giapstong; thus 
producing another of those pleasing conflicts of statement 
between the two men in all England whose allegations— 
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when they contradict each other—it is the most difficult to 
disbelieve ; but that is beside the present question. What we 
are now concerned with is not Mr. Giapstone’s, but Mr. 
Davirr's, reply. Mr. Davirt, fixing upon the above ad- 
mission, exclaimed, triumphantly, ‘And this is the man 
“ who has the effrontery to charge Mr. Justin McCarrny, 
“ Mr. Tuomas Sexton, and the majority of the Irish Parlia- 
“ mentary party with being under Liberal influence” ; and 
of this even the Jimes declares that it has given Mr. 
Parvewt “a hard nuttocrack.” Surely an easier one than 
many which have yielded before this to that powerful jaw. 
Mr. Davrrr and his commentators appear to have quite 
mistaken the gist of Mr. Parnett’s charge against his 
seceding followers. What he charged them with was the 
crime of “being under Liberal influence” in relation to 
Trish affairs. He did not complain of their taking their 
orders from the Gladstonians on English politics ; and he 
can very plausibly justify his own conduct in doing so by 
simply pointing out that that was the perfectly well-under- 
stood price of his right to dictate the Irish policy of the 
Gladstonians. It was thus, in fact, that he purchased, he 
will say, the freedom which the recreant “Tm” and his 
accomplices have resold for a mess of official pottage. 


However, one can understand Mr. Davirt’s anxiety to 
fix Mr. Parne.t with this alleged inconsistency, because 
undoubtedly he has much to complain of at the hands of that 
resourceful politician. He must have known, of course, that 
Mr. Parnet was not a man to stick at trifles ; but he may 
be excused a little consternation at the amazing readiness 
with which Mr. Parvett swallowed fifteen out of the seven- 
teen Socialistic-Radical nostrums served up to him at Dublin 
by the Conference of Labour Unions. Delicately putting aside 
the Eight Hours Bill as a bonne bouche for future con- 
sumption, and delivering a neat back-hander at Mr. Davirr 
by accepting the principle of land nationalization, and re- 
jecting the “crude theories” associated with it, Mr. 

ARNELL made but one mouthful of all the rest of the 
= from manhood suffrage to triennial Parliaments. 

e are bound to confess that Mr. Davirt, like Jonan, 
does well to be angry at the latest evolution of his lost 
leader, especially considering the moment at which these 
adhesions to Socialism are announced, and the amount of 
sincerity with which they are to be credited. But, all the 
same, we cannot resist the impulse to laugh at Mr. Davirr 
thus robbed of his thunder. Is it backing Mr. Parnewt to 
laugh at Mr. Davitt thus robbed of his thunder? We trust 
not, because we cannot help it if it is, any more than we 
can help hoping that the battle which both parties are pre- 
tending to arrange and neither of them wishes to fight may 
come off between Mr. Maurice Heaty and Mr. Parne tt, 
and that the worst man—for the cause which they both 

fess to have at heart—may win. But somehow we do 
not think that it will come off. Mr. Heaty has not been 
respectful enough to Mr. Parnewt ; and then, again, Mr. 
PaRneE.t said, or he meant to say, that, if Mr. Heaty 
would give him a lead in jumping off the top of the house, 
he (Mr. PARNELL) would follow it. If he has been repre- 
sented as professing that they should take their jump 
together, his meaning has been cruelly misinterpreted. 
And—and, in short, we do not think that the fight will 
come off. 


THE ETERNAL PICKERSGILL, 


pe author of Zhe Wages of Sin is much exercised by 

the presence and potency in human affairs of /’éternel 
feminin. The part played in politics by the eternal 
PICKERSGILL is quite as disturbing, without being nearly so 
interesting and agreeable. We must apologize to the 
member for the South-West Division of Bethnal Green. 
We mean nothing personal. On the contrary, we quite 
appreciate the zest with which the Speaker always seems to 
linger over his respectable name. But he is a type, and it 
matters not, as Serjeant Buzruz would say, whether he be 
called Noxes or Stokes, or Brown, or Jones, or THompPson. 
Mr. PickeRscIL1 is a representative of the people, and, as 
such, entitled to ballot fora day. It is true that for that 
purpose he must have resorted to the pernicious agency of 
chance, which, in his terribly instructive speech, he so 
severely reprobated. But needs must when the Devil 
drives, and the lottery at St. Stephen’s is not “within the 
“ Act.” Having drawn a lucky number, like the member 


of a goose club, from whom, in other respects, he is so 
different, your PickersciLt surveys mankind from the 
exceeding high mountain of his own conceit, and finds his 
fellow-creatures to be very bad. He selects one of their 
lighter vices, practised, as we know, by Sir Ricuarp SrTeexe, 
and turns upon it the formidable battery of “the opinion 
“ of this House.” Mr, Pickerscrit has no taste for gambling. 
Perhaps, like the Arrorney-GENERAL, he never made a bet. 
Why, then, should people be permitted to bet and gamble ¢ 
Let a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report. 
A precedent can always be found in Hansard, and Mr. 
PICKERSGILL, who probably (we are treating him as typical) 
delights in such researches, had only to go back as far as 
the year 1834. There it was in black and white, the very 
thing he was looking for. “That a Select Committee be 
“ appointed to inquire into the growing prevalence of betting 
“and gambling; to ascertain to what extent the statutes 
“ dealing therewith are evaded ; to consider whether any, 
“and what, amendments should be made in such statutes ; 
“ and to report their opinion thereupon to the House.” A 
greater lawyer than Mr. PickersGiLt, who has, however, 
himself been called to the Bar—they always have been called 
to the Bar—said that it was nonsense to talk about evading 
an Act of Parliament. A thing was either contrary to 
the Act or not. No third term was possible. We cannot 
expect Mr. PickersciLt to be bound by the severe logic 
of Lord Cranwortn. He played his part, and we may 
add that he played it a good deal better than some of 
his tribe. ‘“‘ He need not—generally acknowledged—Mr. 
“ Montacu Wititams—no less than sixty in one district 
“pari mutuel—immunity of TarrersaLt’s”—and so 
forth. Our readers can easily fill up the blanks, and 
make half of Mr. Pickerscitx’s speech for him. Then 
followed a history of the law from the earliest times, 
perhaps an essay intended for the unappreciative editor of a 
monthly magazine, and possibly a transcript from the 
author’s notes when reading for his entrance examination. 
Then he “begged to move the resolution which stood in 
“his name.” The House had the good sense to negative 
the resolution, and no particular harm was done except the 
waste of a little public time which might have been far 
more mischievously employed. 


It is strange that a man who can talk coherently, and 
reason consecutively, should believe in the efficacy of such 
a performance as this. There was nothing the least objec- 
tionable in Mr. PickeErseriu’s speech, no allusions to 
“Tranby Croft,” no scandal about the Prince or WaALEs. 
That style of reflection was reserved for Mr. Morton, who 
seems to think that the “evidence” in a case is usually 
given before the trial. One or two of Mr. PickErsaILt’s 
suggestions are sensible enough. If it be true, as he says, 
that half a dozen bargemen were sent to prison the other 
day for playing pitch-and-toss on board a boat, we can 
only say that the magistrate who sent them was a fool for 
his pains. There is a good deal of point, too, in what Mr. 
PICKERSGILL says about Reap v. ANDERSON. It has always 
seemed to the lay mind rather absurd that, while the Courts 
haughtily decline to enforce betting contracts, not because 
betting is illegal, but because it is trivial and undignified, 
they should recognize the claim of a betting agent 
against his principal, although the agent has volun- 
tarily paid a sum which could not have been recovered 
from him. If every agreement arising out of a wager 
were made void, no respectable class of society would have 
any cause to complain. Mr. Marrnews, in his sensible 
and rather amusing speech, “‘ confessed that he loved the 
“ sweet simplicity of the common law.” He “ liked the 
“rule which said that no game was unlawful, and that a 
“ wager was a perfectly legitimate form of human in- 
“ genuity, but which said also that, if they gathered people 
“together in what was called a gaming-house, this was 
“a common nuisance.” One advantage of the common 
law is that it can be carried out, whereas the successive 
statutes against various games of chance have proved 
utter and ignominious failures. In the first place, these 
things cannot be stopped without a system of inspect- 
ing private houses, which would inevitably lead, as 
Lord Sarispury said, to the inspector getting his head 
broken. In the second place, the average opinion of 
society does not regard whist, or even baccarat, as neces- 
sarily sinful or wrong. When play was highest at 
Brooks's, when Grorce Szetwyn said of the waiter at 
Wauirte’s who had been arrested for forgery, “ What an 
“account he will give of us to the people in Newgate!” 
there was a stringent law against “faro, ace of hearts, 
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“ basset, and hazard.” Mr. Samus, Samira made a plain- 
tive protest against betting and gambling. That excellent 
man would prosecute the proprietors of every —. 
which announced a race or described a racecourse. He 
would almost go to war with Monaco for the suppression 
of the Casino. But for some reason or other he never lifts 
up his powerful voice against trade “ corners,” or dealings 
in “futures.” Man is a gambling animal. What would 
Mr. Picxerscitt et towte sa famille do with the gamesters 
who, being deprived of cards, drew straws from a haystack, 
and betted on their length ? 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 


F by trusting to your memory for figures you make a 
little mistake of 750,000. in dealing with a sum which 
on your own account is not much ever a million, ought you 
to trust to your memory for figures, even subject to the 
proviso “if [ remember right”? Can you say that a man, 
or a parish, or a nation, that has borrowed a certain sum of 
money to be repaid by annual instalments in a fixed term 
of years is an insolvent debtor in every year in which the 
balance of income over expenditure is insufficient to cover 
the whole amount of the unpaid principal? And if the 
man, or the parish, or the nation becomes an insolvent 
debtor on these terms, is his or its insolvency cured by the 
fact that he or it has paid ready money for something! If 
you have said that a man “so arranged” his hair that 
a bald patch on the crown of his head “ should be con- 
“ cealed from the public,” have you imputed to him “ inten- 
“tional concealment” of baldness? or have you merely 
implied that his particular way of using his hairbrush is 
ca'culated to produce the, —— unjust, impression that 
concealment was intended? And is this latter construction 
of your language rendered more plausible or less so by the 
fact of your having added that the presence of this in- 
voluntary tonsure “ was not to be known to the people at 
“all”? And, lastly, are you or are you not justified in 
complaining that an item of expenditure has been excluded 
from the financial statement of the accounts of a joint-stock 
Company when it makes its appearance in the annual 
balance-sheet ! 

These are a few—we do not undertake to say that they 
are all—of the questions which Mr. GuapstTonr’s recent 
speech at Hastings has suggested, and which have been, in 
fact, put to him by the CHanceLior of the Excnequer in 
the interesting correspondence published yesterday. Or, 
rather, we should perhaps say, they arise naturally out 
of Mr. Goscuen’s correction of that speech, and carry 
the matter just one stage further than the point at 
which he left it. Mr. Guapstons, for instance, really ought 
to be asked, as regards the first point, whether he ought 
not to refresh his memory about figures before he enters 
upon financial criticism—more especially as he must know 
that the confiding reporter is sure to imagine that the 
“ greatest financier of the age” is incapable of error on 
any question of the national pounds, shillings, and pence. 
It would be well if Mr. Guapsronz would adopt that 
method of fence which no doubt TyBa.rT caricatured, but 
which is still an excellent style to choose when you chal- 

a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and fight a little 
more “by the book of arithmetic.” As to his talk about 
fictitious surpluses—language which recalls old memories 
of the unlucky Mr. Lowe and the mentor and monitor 
who shared his financial discredit—that is not a blunder 
in figures, but in reasoning. It may be that the pre- 
posterous fallacies which Mr. Guapstone puts forward 
on the subject of the naval defence policy of the Govern- 
ment deceive himself. All such delusions, when they 
are reinforced by his party prejudices, find in him an 
easy victim ; but they will take in no one else, and least 
of all a people who not only understand business as well 
as their neighbours, but by whom this special matter of 
“credit,” in its relation to sound and unsound dealings, 
is probably more accurately conceived than by the men of 
any other nation. As to Mr. GLapstonr’s imputations against 
the Government of “ concealment,” they must be left—like 
so many other statements by Mr. Guapstonz, which are 
found on inquiry at his address to bear a meaning which 
words never bore before—to what our fathers used to 
call the “candour” of the public. The public will not be 
carrying coals to Newcastle in exercising this quality upon 
any explanation of Mr. Guapstone’s. Finally, as to the 


charge of suppressing the statement of naval expenditure 
for the year in the “annual national balance-sheet,” that 
is another grossly needless accusation which the least 


exercise of care would have prevented Mr. Guapstong from 
making. 


THEODORE DE BANVILLE. 


HE poet whom France lost last week was, with the exception 
of M. Leconte de Lisle, the last poet of the older generation 
whom any competent critic could leas among or near to the 
immortals. He had not yet reached the seventy years, but he 
was close upon them, and he had been writing verse for all but 
half a century. When Les Cariatides appeared in 1842, the work 
of a boy of nineteen, the impulse of the first Romantic movement 
was flagging, or rather, to speak with strict propriety, it was 
diverting itself into channels other than poetry or other than 
those poetical channels which its first movers had affected. It 
was ceasing to be moyendgeux, ceasing to be Jeune-France; and it 
was looking about for other ways in which to direct itself. A year 
or two yousgre than Baudelaire (whose friend he was, and over 
whose tomb he pronounced a very remarkable critical panegyric), 
M. de Banville was born, well-born, in 1823, and gave himself 
to letters from his very earliest youth. He had not, like his fri 
just mentioned, an entirely novel conception of the matter and 
form of poetry to give to the world. He always acknowledged 
the royauté de Victor Hugo, as he himself said, except that he 
never cumbered himself at all about politics, or sociology, or any- 
thing of the kind. That is to say, he sometimes wrote about such 
things, but never with much understanding or relish, and never 
at his best. What he was, was a poet of the school of Gautier, 
but with almost more than Gautier's severity of technique, with 
greater fecundity and verve, if with less gemlike perfection, and 
with a comic vein somewhat less humorous and genuine, but more 
abundant and facile than that of the other and greater “ Théo.” 
He tried a great number of styles, and it cannot be said that he 
failed in any. A rare thing fora poet, and a true poet, to do, 
he attempted and wrote a Petit Trawé de Poésie Frangaise, which 
is about the best thing of the kind in any European language. He 
began as a dramatist not quite so early as he began as a poet, but 
when he was about eight-and-twenty; and from this time till 
almost his death, he was an occasional contributor, alone or 
in collaboration, to the répertoires of the Francais, the Odéon, 
the Vaudeville, and many minor theatres. His best perform- 
ance in this way was undoubtedly Gringoire, well known in 
England ; and to this in the way of success may be joined Le 
Beau Léandre, Les Fourberies de Nérine, Le Baiser, and La 
Femme de Socrate. He was a dramatic critic for a good many 
years. He wrote not a few of the best articles (including 
those on Ronsard and La Fontaine) in Crépet’s 
Frangais, the best collection of its kind ever published. He 
contributed largely to the three Parnasses of 1866, 1869, and 
1876, and he was a voluminous writer, though not quite so 
voluminous or quite so t as Gautier, of miscellaneous 
articles. Latterly these contributions took the form of stories 
and sketches of Parisian society, in which it seemed a 
little as if M. de Banville were trying to accommodate him- 
self to new and somewhat evil ways, though they always had 
a great charm of feeling and a still greater one of style. But he 
was, first of all and above all, a poet. He began, according to 
Roman calculation, fifty years ago; we noticed his Sonnailles et 
Clochettes quite recently. It was the fashion—a fashion not 
entirely without some justification—to represent him as being, 
even more than Baudelaire or Gautier, the apostle and type of 
“art-for-art” poetry, the poet who could say anything in perfeet 
rhythm and style, but had nothing particular to say. We have 
said that»there was some justification for this. No man 
bably has ever written better verse as verse, and M. de Banville, 
wit some very exquisite artists in what we may irreverent] 
call “heavy” verse, was an adept in “light” verse as well. 
We do not know anything in French that can be put above 
the best parts of his Odvs Funambulesques, his Nouvelles Odes 
Funambulesques, and his Occidentales—things which, while 
they have the rigorous scholarship of the very best French 
verse, are almost English in their freedom of range from grave 
to gay, in the aptness of their parody, in their humour even of 
a sort. But his serious verse also had great charms. It, more 
than anything else, helped to popularize for a time among our- 
selves the artificial forms of early French, of which M. de 
Banville was an impeccable and, in such things as the Ballade 
des Pendus and the Ballade de Banville aux Enfants Perdus, a very 
noble practitioner. He had even a happier touch at the Pleiade 
lyric, and, indeed, he was nothing on the whole so much asa 
trequenter of the Collége Coqueret strayed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The best of the Seven need not have refused to sign the 
Chanson de ma Mie, or the Malédiction de Vénus, or La Cithare, 
or L’Exil des Dieux. And always, whether he had the supreme 
poetic souffle or not, he had the right poetical spirit, the love of 
the beautiful and the effort to render it in musical words. He 
never preached, or caterwauled, or maundered, or prosed; he 


sang. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS, 


as Seventy-third Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours is disappointing at first sight. It contains 
no very eminent examples of the art, and several of the distin- 
guished members of the body are absentees. Mr. Gregory, whose 
ag appearances grow rarer and rarer, exhibits nothing, nor do 

. Edwin Abbey, Mr. Parsons, or Heer Israels. But when we come 
to examine more closely we see that the average is high. There is 
no one drawing by which the season of 1890 will be remembered ; 
but the number of excellent specimens is large. The principal 
honours rest with the President, with Mr. East, with Mr. Langiby, 
and with Mr. Bernard Evans. 

Sir James Linton exhibits three figures of little girls, portraits, 
all parts of which are finished with the elaborate skill for which 
he is distinguished. The most attractive of these paintings is 
“ Marjorie” (426), in a plain red-plush dress, with a red silk sash, 
holding a violin-bow in her hand, her pale, attentive face turned 
as though to receive a direction from her music-master. “ Miss 

Ashbee” (634), in a green dress, is a conscientious and 
straightforward study. The figure-pieces are few aud unimpor- 
tant in the Institute this year, and are apt to aim at nothing 
higher than genre. The one painter who bas attempted a heroic 
scene has made a terrible failure with his “ Burial of a British 
Christian” (213). But the West Gallery contains two good 
compositions. Mr.T, Austen Brown's “Feeding Calves” (15), 
very rich in light and shade, seems to have caught something of 
the charm of the new Dutch school; while Mr. Steer’s “ Early 
Purchases at the Fair” (24), with its well-drawn figures and 
somewhat full glow of tone, is none the worse that it suggests 
the study of Pinwell. In English water-colour there is so general 
a neglect of the living model that we must not omit to praise 
Mr. Riley’s careful nude study called “Persephone” (39). Mr. 
Henry Stock is less fantastic than usual and more learned in his 
“Temptation of Eve” (111), which tells an old tale with a fresh 
vividness. Mr. Walter Langley breaks no new ground, but con- 
tinues his sincere and natural impressions of Cornish fisher-life in 
“ When the Boats are Away,” a gloomy woman watching the sea 
from her open cottage-door ; and “ An Old Pilot” (509), the full- 
length portrait of a person of immense bulk who can hardly 

to sea any longer without danger to human life, and 
so sweeps the marine horizon with a telescope. “A Critic” 
(169), by Mr. J. E. Goodall, a flushed serving-man in canary- 
ellow livery examining a picture on an easel, is a clever 
ittle drawing which deserves a better place. Millet and 
his school have inspired Mr. Robert Fowler's “The End 
of the Day” (270), a girl standing in a cornfield, with an 
enormous harvest-moon behind her. An outsider, Mr. William 
Rainey, contributes an exceedingly amusing and well-painted 
“Tron versus Oak” (348), sailors of the old and new school 
wrangling across the table in the parlour of an inn. A pale and 
sentimental oe of impressionism is Mr. George Weatherbee’s 
“A Song of Spring” (484), a slip of a girl driving some ruddy 
calves over a moor. A new painter of the Newlyn school, Mr. 
Rheam, has made an effective drawing of two girls “ Consulting 
the Wise Woman ” (500), who reads their fortunes from a pack of 
cards spread, fan-wise, on the floor. Almost the only serious 
om at historical painting is Mr. Frank Dadd’s “ Captain of 
the Troop” (70), a pathetic incident in the Civil Wars; the 
Captain laid out, dying, in a cottage, while his men, some of them 
wounded, and the frightened cottagers cluster around him. 

Creditable landscapes are numerous at the Royal Institute. In 
the first rank must be mentioned those of Mr. Alfred East, who 
has taken advantage of the long and severe winter to devote him- 
self to snow-eflects in London. His “ Haverstock Hill” (371) is 
a poetic and yet very true rendering of a London thoroughfare 
muffled by snow which is already becoming a little dingy. “ At the 
Eyre Arms, St. John’s Wood ” (439), another snow-study, by the 
same distinguished hand, we like even better. Mr. Hine has 

inted, on a large scale, “ York Minster from the City Wall” 
(7) in an orange blaze of sunset. We have a great partiality 
or Mr. Bernard Evans's vigorous following of the old masters of 
water-colour. Nothing could finer, in its way, than his 
honest drawing of “ Richmond, Yorkshire” (341), which would 
have made a legitimate sensation eighty years ago. His 
“ Fountains Abbey” (557) is only a little less attractive. 

We must not fail to praise Mr. Fulleylove’s excellent drawing 
of “Ely Cathedral” (403). Other landscapes which deserve 
fuller recognition than can be given to them here are Mr. Orrock’s 
“ Kegworth Lock” (11), M. Jules Lessore’s “ Notre Dame” (33), 
Mr. W. W. May’s “ Norwegian Traders in Trondhjem Fjord” 
(139), Mr. Orrock’s “ Woodhouse Mill” (187), in the West Gal- 
ey Mr. Hine’s “St. John’s, Cambridge” (274), Mr. Loriner’s 
“ Footpath to Laon” (280), Mr. Hatherell’s “* Monte Carlo, from 
Roquebrune ” (357), Mr. C. Earle’s “ Autumn Morning” (410), 
and Mr. Yeend King’s “ Bosham ” (433), in the Central Gallery ; 
and, in the East Gallery, Mrs. Hine’s “ Lincoln Minster” (717). 
Mr. Percy Macquoid’s Persian cat, in “ Pasht” (489), is a 
delicious structure of bones and grey thistledown. 


THE MOSQUE OF AMR. 


HE modern traveller is taken at Cairo to see the “tombs of 
the Khalifs.” They consist of a number of ornamental 
buildings, situated in the desert land to the eastward and south- 


ward of the city; in each there is a residence, a mosque, and 
usually at least one tomb. The mosque is sometimes decorated, 
in the most elaborate manner, with inlaid work of ivory, lapis 
lazuli, mother o’ pearl, agates, and polished porphyry. All are 
more or less ruinous, and some years ago the illuminated Korans 
were removed by the authorities to the Khedivial Library, and 
the glass lamps to the museum of Arab art. Four or five of these 
pee, are commonly selected by the dragoman or donkey-bo: 
who takes you about ; and you are duly shown the dome whi 
commemorates Saladin’s mother, and other wholly fictitious 
identifications are duly provided for the credulous. It is, in 
fact, often very difficult even for a practised Arabic scholar 
to make out the name of the Sultan, or Memlook chieftain, who 
built the tomb fer himself, and who in many cases was not buried 
in it, but, falling in battle in Syria or Palestine, was devoured by 
the wild beasts and birds of prey. Such was certainly the fate 
of most of those who built these picturesque domes, the fifty 
Memlook sovereigns of Egypt, who reigned in rapid succession for 
two hundred and seventy-five years. It is well to remark, in 
spite of the dragoman and the donkey-boy, that there is not in 
Cairo or its neighbourhood a single tomb left of one of the Khalifs. 
Two mosques only, the Azhar, “restored ” in the worst taste, and 
that of Hakem, the mad Khalif of the beginning of the eleventh 
century, now a splendid ruin, remain to show us what the suc- 
cessors of the Prophet could do in architecture. One of them, 
Al Moéz, brought with him from Tunis the bones of his pre- 
decessors, and the mausoleum of the family was where the old 
Bazaar, the so-called Khan Khaleelee, is now. This tomb was 
destroyed and the bones scattered, and now not a stone or a line 
commemorates the fainéant rule of the last Khalifs. 

But the oldest mosque at Cairo was not built by a 
member of the family of Mohammed. Long before the Khalifs 
made Egypt their headquarters, Amr, Amru, or Omar ibn al 
Asy, who had come out of Arabia in the twentieth year of the 
Hejra (A.D. 641), at the head of a numerous army, was ad- 
monished from Mecca to build a mosque for the Friday con 

tional assembly of the faithful. To this decree we owe what 
is left of the original mosque, which, in the last number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asatic Society, Mr. Eustace Corbett has 
descri with the most minute care and accuracy; adding to 
the topographical and historical particulars the translation of 
“an actual report of a sermon preached by Amr.” With what 
interest we should read a sermon by Augustine of Canterbury, 
with the surrounding scene as carefully described as Buhair, the 
son of Dhakir, describes what he saw when attending service 
in the new mosque! He tells us that he went to the Friday 
prayer, and that, as he and his father were long in making pro- 
strations, “ Lo, there approached men with whips in their hands, 
pushing back the people, so that they were afraid.” These 
were the bodyguard of Amr, who soon stood up in the pulpit, 
or mimbar, and showed himself to be “a short, thickset man, 
with a large head, and black eyes, and a good-humoured ex- 
pression, clothed in embroidered garments, resplendent with 
an under robe and a turban and an upper robe.” After the 
usual ascriptions he commenced his discourse. He recom- 
mended his hearers to give alms, to visit their kin, to use 
moderation, to avoid luxury, and to beware of “many words in 
an affair you cannot compass.” He also exhorted them to treat 
their neighbours, the Copts, with kindness, quoting a saying of 
the Prophet, that the Copts are the kinsfolk of the Arabs, But 
the most surprising part of the sermon inculeates kindness to 
animals. “Let me not know,” he threatens, “of a man who 
returneth (from the pastures) having fattened his own body and 
let his horse grow lean.” 

This most interesting report is found in the volumes of Al 
Makrizy, a considerable part of which Mr. Corbett has trans- 
lated, identifying as he goes on the remnants of the ancient Cairo 
to which they relate. Some fragments of the Arab historian 
have been published in English; but they form a very minute 
portion of the whole work, When English readers have access 
to it all it will be necessary to reconstruct the existing accounts 
of Cairo. 

The mosque was originally no more than fifty cubits by thirty, 
and had six doors, leaving closed the south side, that, namely, 
which faced towards Mecca. There was, however, no niche in 
the wall; and when the Khalif heard that Amr preached from a 
pulpit, he reproved him, saying, “Is it not enough for thee to 
stand up, while the Muslims sit at thy feet?” The tomb of the 
founder is in a corner. There is no architectural beauty in the 
building, which has been repeatedly altered and enlarged. Mr. 
Corbett traces these successive changes, and shows us what part 
of the structure to regard as ancient. We must agree with his 
conclusion that there is a certain unique interest attaching to this 
neglected mosque among the dust-heaps of old Cairo, the earliest 
Muslim foundation in Eaypt and among the earliest in the whole 
of Islam. 


GHOSTS AND VOLCANOES. 


T is an axiom of the laws of criticism that a writer should 
seek to understand the point of view of the writer criticized ; 

and this is true. But there are exceptions, and the plays of Ibsen 
are cases in point. It would be a mistake to treat them with a 
respect which they do not deserve, and we hope to avoid this 
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error. Ibsen isa teacher of the sestheticism of the Lock Hospital, 
and is from this standpoint quite too, too utterly charming—a 
forgotten phrase which he revives with a difference. Our point 
is this :—we are still inclined to believe that it is a mission of the 
drama to hold the mirror up to nature; and, this being s0, it 
should reflect a recognizable condition of affairs. The holes and 
corners of the medical ward are not suitable subjects for re- 
flection. The dramatist must represent types of humanity in 
order to appeal to those who in a greateror less degree may be 
similarly placed and influenced, supposing, that is to say, that 
the dramatist professes a higher mission than that of merely 
amusing spectators. If there were in the world around us many 
victims of loathsome hereditary disease who conceived passions 
for their half-sisters and were encouraged in them by their 
mothers, it is possible (but not probable) that they might derive 
a salutary lesson from Ghosts. hat the nature of the lesson 
might be we have not the least idea, and though by pursuin 
the inquiry we might succeed in increasing the contempt which 
wholesome-minded students of the “ Master” must feel for him, 
we handle the pitch very lightly, desiring to escape with fingers 
not so much stained that it is impossible to clean them. In a 
city like London, however, there is always a certain percentage 
of nasty-minded persons who will pay handsomely for the gratifi- 
cation of seeing—we desire to be brief. having said quite enough— 
such a play as Ghosts. It has, from the point of view adopted 
by advocates of Ibsen, the advantage of being so desperately 
offensive that they will regard the dulness as more than com- 
pensated. That the directors of the Independent Theatre should 
pander to vicious tastes and talk at the same time about the 
elevation of Art, is a matter of course. 

It is a melancholy thing to observe the struggles of a gentle- 
man who, having imagined a plot suifable for a short farce, 
strives to beat it out into three acts. Mr. Lumley’s experience 
is slight, or he would have perceived that this can hardly be done, 
and certainly not by an unpractised hand. Some of The Volcano 
approaches a depth of inanity that is quite exceptional and strikes 
us as very tedious even after sitting out Mr. Law’s Culprits the 
other evening at Terry’s Theatre—a piece about which we wrote 
nothing because we suspected that by the time our criticism 
appeared Culprits would have vanished, as it did. Mr. Terry, 
however, is a manager who has not thought proper to surround 
himself with an attractive company, so that when a play at his 
house begins to fade it dies very quickly. At the Court there are 
some very popular performers who will possibly save Mr. Lumley’s 
piece for a short time ; but in this they have a somewhat sorry 
task before them. The three acts of The Volcano contain one 
quaint idea and one incidentally diverting episode, more than 
counterbalanced by melancholy searchings after humour in direc- 
‘tions in which no humour is to be found. The notion of an 
eccentric Duke owning a halfpenny “Society” paper, in which 
he accidentally libels himself, and for which he is most a 
sively interviewed as a leading representative of “ Notable Non- 
entities,” is funny enough. The fun is quite exhausted, however, 
at the end of the First Act; the author has by this time shot 
his bolt. No woman could be so persistent as Mrs. Delancey 
Valentine is made by Mrs. John Wood. She not only refuses to 
take “No!” for an answer, but twists it into an invitation to stay 
and dine. But Mr. Lumley describes his work as a farce only, 
and so Mrs. Delancey Valentine may pass muster. That, how- 
ever, is all. Mr. Lumley’s dearest friend will not attempt, with- 
out a blush, to persuade him that there is anything remotely 
amusing in the indecision of the Duke’s twin daughters, who 
cannot make up their minds whether they prefer the silly Lord 
Ratcliffe or his impecunious but less ridiculous brother. A gentle 
sympathy for Mr. Lumley may be created by his pitiful searching 
about to find a little fun somewhere ; but no other sentiment can 
be evoked. 

What makes al] this so much worse is, that the players whom 
we saw trying to make bricks without straw, and with most inferior 
clay, have some of them constructed solid edifices of suecess by 
means of the sound material provided for them by Mr. Pinero. 
The descent from The Magistrate, The Schoolmistress, and the 
journalist Dandy Dick, to The Volcano, is very steep indeed. 
Mrs. Wood and Mr. Arthur Cecil, who plays the noble owner of the 
halfpenny Volcano, must feel this acutely, though it will doubt- 
less remain a mystery why such experienced performers omitted 
to point out to Mr. Lumley that manuscript is very combustible, and 
to remind him that the severe weather has rendered it necessary 
to keep good fires alight. No one can be benefited by The Volcano, 
neither author, nor player, nor spectator. The episode which we 
have admitted to be amusing is a little oasis, let us say ; and this 
is where Lord Ratcliffe, who has been dining with the Duke and 
his family, obliges with“ The Wolf,” while those who should be 
auditors begin a discussion which speedily grows into an angry 

ispute. Ratcliffe, however, is a caricature of a caricature, 
and Mr. Weedon Grossmith, who was so excellent in The 
Cabinet Minister, can make nothing remotely reasonable of 
his new part. Nor is Mr. Brandon Thomas an — He, 
again, dealt so cleverly with the lines provided for him in the 
last piece—the part of the Scotch laird—that we may be sure 
it is not his fault that he is dull in The Volcano. The failure is 
regrettable, for the reason that a writer's second play is an im- 
portant test of his capacity. In Aunt Jack there was some 
amateurish work, and, apart from the sketch of the self-reliant, 
strong-minded woman—not at all a new type—there was nothing 
fresh in the way of character. But the incident of the trial was 


amusing ; and in The Volcano we find next to nothing that amuses 
us in incident or character. We should run the risk of being as 
tedious as Mr. Lumley’s farce if we criticized it in detail. In 
Hogarth’s picture we see the letter from the manager to the poor 
dramatist, “I have read your play and it will not doe.” The 
Volcano “will not doe,” and it isa pity that Mr. Lumley was 
not plainly informed of a too obvious fact. 


HORATIANA. 


Bye pone! days ago there was a startling report that there 
had been discovered at Rome a pillar inscribed with Horace’s 
Carmen Seculare. No confirmation has yet appeared, and indeed 
the reporter guarded himself by saying that none was to be 
looked for yet awhile, as nothing would be officially published 
until search and verification were complete. The judicious 
reader can therefore only remain in that state of samaeiel judg- 
ment which is summed up in the form “ Almost too good to be 
true.” There is nothing impossible nor even highly improbable 
in it. Horace’s ode, an ode oflicially composed for a State 
solemnity, was quite likely to be inscribed on some public monu- 
ment. And a monument so inscribed might quite possibly have 
been buried under rubbish for centuries without having been 
seriously defaced. It is more or less improbable that, if it were 
so, no scholium or literary allusion should have preserved for us 
the fact that such a monument existed. The really troublesome 
element of doubt, in the want of authentic confirmation or con- 
tradiction, lies not in any antecedent improbability of the discovery 
being genuine, but in the probability of its being imagined or 
invented. It is a dream such as a scholar would scarce dare allow 
himself in his most sanguine mood. For this would be nothing less 
than the absolute original text of Horace’s ode, saving the chance of 
mechanical errors of the stone-cutter, which would be no more 
than the chance of clerical errors on the part of a lettered slave 
writing from Horace’s own dictation, And we are not within 
centuries of such a degree of certainty in the extant bulk of any 
one classical author; we think we might safely add that in the 
case of very few medisval authors, if any, do we come within a 
generation of the vanished original. This Roman inscription 
would be itself an archetype in the strictest sense ; we could have 
nothing more, unless it were the scroll or tablets with the first 
draft in the very characters of Horace. What modern critics call 
by convention an archetype is only a conjectured lost MS. from 
which, as the case may be, all existing MSS. of an author or some 
important “ family” of MSS. appear to have been directly or in- 
directly derived. We can seldom venture to suppose that, if we 
essed it, we should have an uncorrupted or a very early text. 
Thus the command of a really contemporary text of an ode, or 
even a few stanzas, of an Augustan poet would be more than a 
discovery; it would be a revolution in classical criticism. In 
some ways we should learn more from it than from the whole of 
our critical materiel now accessible. Even if we learnt that the 
Augustan scribes or stone-cutters were careless enough to perpe- 
trate grave corruptions under the author's eyes, that would } be a 
conclusive piece of knowledge, though a disappointing one. 
Turning to the other supposition, that the story was a wild 
exaggeration of some hint let fall by the excavators, or a 
splendidly mendacious invention, we are moved to consider why 
modern imagination or invention should fasten on Horace rather 
than any other classical author as the subject of such a unique 
find, One feels that the choice or chance, whichever it were, was 
felicitous. Horace has for three or four centuries exercised a 
truly singular fascination over the world of humane letters. 
There are greater Latin writers, not to mention the Greeks, but 
none of the ancients has taken so constant a hold on the world, 
nor any, With one exception, such a wide and deep one. And the 
exception we should make, and which we specify for the better 
illustration of our meaning, is not Homer but Plutarch. Abso- 
lute greatness, we say, is not in question. We must love and 
revere Homer more; we may find nobility and subtility in the 
Attic drama, freshness and grace in Theocritus, fire in Catullus, 
depth in Lucretius, majestic harmonies in Virgil, which we 
neither find nor expect in Horace. And yet, when all is said and 
allowed, Horace is the scholar’s familiar friend. Every one who 
knows any Latin literature at all knows something of 
Horace, and a man will scarcely forget his Horace though he 
may forget much else of the classics of his youth. We all accept 
this as natural, but it is not so obvious when we come to reflect 
on it. Certainly it is not that Horace isan easy author. On the 
contrary, he abounds in hard places. He lays traps for us poor 
moderns alike in the artificial Greek construction of his Odes and 
in the racy natural Latin of his Satires and Epistles. And yet 
Eton boys go steadily through Horace, or used so to do, three or 
four times in the course of their school life, and never find out 
how hard it is. We have quite forgotten how it was done, or 
rather we were unconscious of it then and have never been able 
to solve the mystery since. But we shrewdly suspect that consule 
Planco the traditional construes, or some of them, were barely 
plausible. For us Dr. Goodford was that Plancus, and he was an 
excellent scholar. So were divers of his lieutenants. The 
mystery remains. Again, it is not that the matter of Horace is 
easy in detail. There is a great deal of minute allusion of all 
sorts, a rather large proportion of obscure mythology and 
logy, and an appreciable element of deliberate archaism, possibly 
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more than the modern reader will ever know. Just now the 
tardy but still welcome appearance of the second volume of 
Mr. Wickham’s edition (Clarendon Press) has set us looking 
up and down the Satires and Epistles. We shall endeavour to 
restore one point of antiquarian conceit that, if we take it rightly, 
has escaped notice. 
In Ep. ii. 2. 158-162 we read: 

Si proprium est quod quis libra mercatus et wre est, 

Quedanm, si credis consultis, mancipat usus, 

Qui te pascit ager tuus est, et vilicus Orbi, 

Cum segetes occat tibi mox frumenta daturas, 

Te dominum sentit. 
The phrase “quedam . . . mancipat usus” is commonly taken 
to refer to the ordinary operation of usucapion, which conferred 
ownership—after a time which to modern notions seems very 
short—on the possessor in good faith, but without true title. Now, 
there are three objections to this. “Quadam” is not natural. 
Why “some things”? Usucapion was applicable to se 
capable of having a dominus jure Quirttium, from an accomplish 
Greek slave to a shoe-latchet. Then “mancipat usus” passes for 
a poetically lax phrase; lax it is to be sure, and it is odd that 
Horace should pointedly call the opinion of lawyers to witness 
when he is about to use inaccurate language. But further, why 
call them to witness for an elementary institution of Roman law 
which must have been well known to every educated man in 
Rome? If that was Horace’s meaning, the words “si credis con- 
sultis ” are idle. Let us see if nothing will give them a better point. 
There was one institution, and we believe only one, for which the 
words “ mancipat usus” would be strictly apt, and it is probable 
that in the Augustan age it was already ceasing to be of much 
practical importance, and becoming a matter of antiquarian 
curiosity. We mean the rule that a wife not already brought 
into her husband’s manus by one of the more ancient and solemn 
forms of marriage came into it by a year’s continuous cohabita- 
tion. Usus was the proper word of art. If we take the allusion 
to be to this, every word is significant. ‘“ Property—dominium 
jure Quiritium—is acquired by purchase. Yes; but in some 
cases mancipium can be produced by usus too; ask your lawyer 
if it be not so.” Horace then proceeds to a wilful confusion of 
this highly technical sense of usus with its popular sense. The 
confusion is really very little greater than we have to admit if 
usus, according to the current rendering, is read as equivalent to 
usucapio. We do not expect to convert Mr. Wickham to this 
view, for he is shy of novelties. Even with MS. authority he 
will not read, in the puzzling line, Sat. i. 6. 75, about the country 
schoolboys, 

Tbant octonos referentes idibus exris, 


which makes good sense and tells us what the school fee was, for 
the vulgate “octonis referentes idibus era,” which has not yet 
been made to give any satisfactory sense at all. However, con- 
servatism is on the whole a virtue in the Horatian critic. 

We have wandered from our inquiry as to the virtue, in 
another sense, of Horace himself. Perhaps we cling to him 
because he is eminently the civilized poct, the glorifier of urbane 
intercourse and social humours, an ideal clubman before clubs 
were invented. But Martial, though not less urban than Horace, 
and a true artist in his way, has nothing like Horace’s vitality. 
When we try to seize Horace’s secret, we are driven back on that 
indefinable essence called style, and to the conclusion, as ever- 
lastingly true as it is ungrateful to ambitious young authors, that 
to read and write, in the higher branches of those arts at any rate, 
does not come by nature. 


MASSENET’S NEW OPERA. 


DF MAGE, produced on Monday at the Grand Opéra, will 
hardly add much to M. Massenet’s reputation. An opera by 
the hand of so accomplished a musician cannot fail to contain a 
good deal of fine work, and in the first three acts he has given 
us some very pretty writing, especially for the orchestra; but 
towards the end it falls off, and leaves on the whole an impres- 
sion of disappointment. There is a lack of sustained strength 
about it, as if the composer’s inspiration faltered. Otherwise the 
music is conceived throughout in a lofty vein—the true traditional 
vein of grand opera—and possesses at least one great merit, that 
of containing nothing ugly, false, or far-fetched. M. Massenet 
has not tried to simulate strength by affectation—the usual 
blunder of the modern composer—and has therefore avoided 
emphasizing his weakness. The libretto is by M. Richepin, whose 
Muse, again, is hardly fashioned in the heroic mould. His drama 
has the advantage of a very simple plot; but the outlines are not 
drawn with a hand strong enough to altogether prevent the 
simple from degenerating into the commonplace. Charming 
verses are always welcome; but a strong play is of more im- 

rtance, and Le Mage is not that. To invest these legendary 

ings, whe belong to another world and another era, with any- 
thing like actuality is not given to every one; and, to speak 
plain, nobody cares twopence for Zoroaster and his loves. On the 
other hand, the staging of this opera is something extraordinary ; 
it surpasses the mise-en-scéne of the Rheingold, as given at Dresden, 
and more cannot be said. Whether it is worth while to spend so 
much money and labour on mere scenery is another matter ; but if 


terest, nothing is left but to make a great deal of the stage. This has 
been done by M. Gailhard with so much success in the present 
case, that any account of the work must consist largely of de- 
scriptions of the scenic effects. 

There is no overture. A very brief orchestral prelude, in which 
a sombre cadence associated with the Turanians is repeated 
many times over, introduces the First Act. The scene shows 
Zaristra’s camp at night outside the my | of Bakhdi. Under a 

igantic tree, = to be a cedar, but really an elm, the 

uranians, whom Zariistra has taken prisoners, are picturesquely 
grouped, while the Iranian warriors keep watch. A prisoner 
leaning against the tree chants in the stillness of the night a 
mournful, descending phrase, which ends in the cadence already 
heard in the prelude. This is answered by the others in chorus, 
and taken up again and again with excellent effect. Presently 
Amrou, the high priest, and his daughter, Varedha, appear, 
having come out to meet Zaristra. WVaredha has conceived an 
unholy passion for the young general, which is not returned. On 
the contrary, he has fallen in love with his prisoner Anahita, 
Queen of the Turanians, and the scene closes with the avowal of 
their mutual attachment. From a musical point of view the best 
effect is made by the gracefully melancholy chant of the prisoners; 
but the most striking feature of the act is the gradual passing 
away of the night. Clouds move slowly across the sky, and are 
tinged as they go with the changing colours of the coming dawn: 
it is exquisitely done. 

The second act contains two scenes. The first—a duologue 
between Amrou and Varedha in the crypt of the temple—is. 
decidedly dull, as plotting alwaysis. She wishes to die of a broken 
heart, but he appeals to her jealousy—needless to say with 
triumphant success—and together they concoct a plan to prevent 
Zaristra from marrying Anahita. This done, the scene dis- 
appears in the twinkling of an eye, and reveals the interior of the 
town of Bakhdi. The picture is magnificent. In the foreground 
a large open square, on the right of which are grouped the Court 
nobles, with the King upon a raised platform ; opposite stand the 
priests headed by Amrou. Behind rises the town, built upon the 
side of a hill, in all imaginable Eastern splendour, and flooded by 
the sunlight. High up on the right the arched gate of the town 
gives upon a broad roadway, crossing the stage at the same level, 
and far above the central place. A long and brilliant pro- 
cession—men, women, horses, and dancers—is seen emerging 
from the archway and passing along the elevated road. ‘Te is 
Zaristra entering Bakhdi in triumph with his prisoners. They 
wind down through the streets, and enter the square to the 
strains of a delightfully spirited march, the air of which is played 
on the stage by the King’s musicians, while the orchestra. 
furnishes a subdued accompaniment, effectively Orientalized 
by the clash of cymbals and drums. Zarastra is received by the 
King, to whom he presents Anahita. Asked to name his reward, 
he claims nothing less than the captive — herself. The King 
replies that she ought to be a monarch’s bride, but gives his 
consent. Then Amrou steps forward, supported by his priests, 
and swears that Zaristra is already pledged to Varedha. In vain 
he denies the false charge; every one is against him, and the 
King withdraws his consent. Zarastra bursts into a frenzy, and 
curses them all—the priests, the King, and even the gods. As 
every one rises in horror, he darts off the stage and is gone. The 
whole scene is very fine. 

The third act takes us to the sacred mountain whither Zaristra 
has fled. He has become a holy man, and is regarded by the- 
shepherds as a prophet. A rocky scene and lowering sky—the 
air dark with storm-clouds—the shepherds form a semi-circle an@® 
chant a wild but impressive prayer, with Zaristra in the centre. 
Then a terrific thunderstorm comes up and fills the air. As it 
passes off, the heavy clouds which have descended on to the 
very rocks so as to hide the background roll gradually away, the 
sky grows brighter, and at last the sun bursts out, revealing a 
wide and smiling plateau. The shepherds have disappeared and 
Zaristra is left alone in prayer. Presently Varedha appears and 
accosts him ; he listens calm and unmoved—she tells him that 
her father will depose the King, and offers her love and a throne. 
In vain; he has done with earthly things. Then she tries to 
arouse his jealousy with the news that the King is about to 
marry Anahita. Still he is unmoved, and she leaves him. 

The fourth act takes place in the temple of the Djahi, Goddess 
of Lust, whose gigantic image towers aloft in the background, 
All is prepared for the King’s marriage with Anabita; but first 
we must have the inevitable ballet. “The music and dancing are 
well enough, if the whole thing were not so utterly incon- 

ous. The wedding ceremony follows, Anahita resisting, 
when suddenly a tumult arises, the Turanian hordes rush in to 
rescue their Queen, and put every one to the sword. Varedha 
tries to stab Anahita, but is struck down with her father and the 
King. The temple is fired, and the curtain comes down on & 
scene of slaughter and ruin admirably managed. It is the storm- 
ing of Torquilstone again—but with a difference. 

The last act reveals the temple in still smoking ruins—dead 
bodies everywhere—only the Djahi remains intact, a monstrous. 
ae surveying the scene with the mocking impenetrable calm 
of a sphinx. Zariistra appears amid the ruins, and is met by the 
Turanians with Anahita at their head. The former retire and 
leave the lovers alone. But Varedha is not dead ; at the sight of 
them she revives sufficiently to utter her fury, and with a last 
effort invokes the Djahi. An astonishing effect follows—smoke- 


you abandon vocal attraction, and fail to replace it by dramatic in- 


begins to rise and wreathe round the image, till it fills the stage; 
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then it bursts into flames, which surge all round, while the great 
statue falls with a crash. Zaristra and Anahita are about to be 
consumed when he calls upon his God, the flames divide, and 
they pass out. 

whole opera is a spare se of staging, and a perfect 
lesson in the art. As to the performance, the orchestra is delici- 
ous as always, but the chorus rather weak. The female 8 are 
taken by Mmes. Fierens and Lureau-Escalais. M. Vergnet, 
who has greatly improved since he appeared at Covent Garden, 
sings the part of Zarastra beautifully, and M. Delmas is an impos- 
ing heavy father. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


REMARKABLE interest attaches to the very complete 
exhibition of drawings by the late Charles Keene, which is 
mow on view at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, 148 New Bond 
Street, not merely from the recent and lamented death of the 
artist, but from the fact of the rarity with which his work has 
been seen in public. Mr. Keene never offered his drawings for 
sale, and we believe that he was even in the habit of refusing 
when a direct iC gm came to him from a would-be purchaser. 
He very rarely, if ever, exhibited at the Royal Academy, and it 
was only on occasion that an example of his black-and-white work 
was lent to some exhibition. When it was seen at Paris the 
other day it delighted and surprised the French jury to such an 
extent that their enthusiasm was hardly to be held within bounds. 
Practically, Keene has been known to us all for forty vears solely 
as seen through the medium of wood-engraving. His designs 
were carefully translated in that weekly shifting gallery of his, the 
s of Punch; but after all much was lost, nt that of a pecu- 
valuable kind. 

The essence of Keene’s genius was the presentment of strong 
nal idiosyncrasy, reflected with exquisite skill in the face, 
soon and clothes of the individual. His work was full of beauty, 
but of beauty subordinated to character. Without being a pure 
caricaturist, he emphasized the outward signs of emotion, and 
gave on the features a little more reflection of the inner feeling 
than would have been seen in nature, yet without becoming abso- 
lutely farcical. A typical instance of his fine observation of vary- 
ing expression is the series called “The Truth about Ghosts” 
(224), which we suppose was in Punch, though we do not happen 
to recall it. An old gentleman gets into a “ Growler,” misses a 
sovereign, searches for it in his fob, in his purse, in his umbrella, 
in the straw of the cab, with ever-increasing despair, until he 
reaches home again, and finds it, where he left it, on the mantel- 
piece. It is as good as a lecture on the art of Charles Keene to 
study the successive development of anguish, and then of joy, on 
the mobile countenance of this old party. Keene was inimitable 
in pawky old ladies—as the country wife (174) that chooses black 
tea, as “it’s for a funeral”; and the various worthy bodies who 
resist the Devil in the shape of ns (125), School Board 
fogies (103 and 230), and landlords, He rejoiced in the bewil- 
dered on all occasions, in those who are bullied by cabmen, or 
boys, or cooks, or beggars, but are yet upheld by a consciousness 
ofvirtue. In many instances we are astonished at the importance 
of what we have lost by the wood-cutting. The fat face of the 
long-haired ’Arry who is talking about “the cerulean expanse of 
ocean” to the sea-sick man in “The Excursion Season” (118), 
with its —- vapidity and loquacity, is almost destroyed, is 
certainly reduced to commonplace, in the corresponding cut in 


These compositions of vulgar, comic personages were frequent] 
grounds of unobtrusive but exquisitely true and delicate land- 
—-. These it is very pleasant to examine in the original black- 
and-white, and the portfolios which stand ready for inspection in 
the gallery are full of more deliberate studies of lanes and 
harbours, Suffolk scenes of the artist’s favourite county. In some 
of the early drawings in these portfolios he shows’ himself a more 
refined and minute draughtsman than we should have suspected. 
The earliest of them are curiously like Mr. Whistler's first studies 
of the Thames, which must be actually posterior to them by 
several years. We regret that it has not been found possible to 
arrange the collection chronologically or to add dates to the 
entries in the catalogue. We are thus precluded from following 
the artist from his earliest to his latest development. It is inte- 
resting to find here the latest of all Keene’s drawings, that of 
“Frau,” drawn in October of last year; this is a pathetic portrait 
of the dead body of a favourite dog laid across an arm-chair. 

At the Goupil Gallery, 116 and 117 New Bond Street, is now 
on view the finest and most representative collection of the works 
of Narcisse Virgilio Diaz which has yet been seen in this country. 
It consists of nearly forty examples, all well chosen, and in 
their entirety well adapted to display the various classes of the 
oor Romanticist’s work. To take the first, and to ourselves the 

east interesting, phase of the art of Diaz, we have here five of 
his elaborate flower-pieces. These are commonly very much like 
each other; in all, a rather hot red predominates—the red of 
roses, stecks, hollyhocks, and carnations combined, with a single 
blue flewer, corn-cockle or convolvulus, introduced to break the 
monotony. These flower-pieces are often miraculous effects of 
gay harmony, blazes of vivid hues melted into one, but they are 
always highly mannered, and it is seldom easy to distinguish the 
blossoms botanicaliy. The composition of these rose-red posies 


became a convention with Diaz. The second class of his work is 
that which reminds us that he was brought up to paint on porce- 
lain. This consists of lustrous, almost vitreous, ideal landscapes, 
with nude or semi-nude nymphs and cupids; these pictures are 
florid, graceful, gay, anything but realistic. To these pre- 
eminently belongs “ Le Sommeil des Nymphes” (18), which repre- 
sents three sleek and pearly virgins, asleep under oak-trees 
beneath a moonlit sky, to whom three arch cupids, waxy pink of 
flesh, amusingly draw near on the tips of their toes. “Women 
Bathing” (10), which has a suspicion of Poussin about it—a 
Poussin on china—belongs to the same order, and so do the 
various Oriental compositions. All these are very pretty, polished, 
and delicate, but the real Diaz is not here. We find him in the noble 
landscapes which he painted after he came under the influence 
of Théodore Rousseau in 1831. Jules Dupré said of Diaz, 
“ personne n’a compris mieux a” lui la magie, et pour ainsi dire 
la folie, du soleil dans les feuilles et les sous-bois,” and every one 
who looks at his work in this class will be of the same mind. 
One little canvas (4) is particularly beautiful; it simply repre- 
sents a brilliant soft grey light on the trunk of a beech-tree in 
the midst of the sombre forest. “The Fern Cutters” (2) are 
three women at work in a luminous opening with the dense 
wood around them, the colour of the whole being splendid in its 
richness, “ L’Orage” (5), a very large open moor beneath an 
inky sky, is not so attractive in colour. “ A Pool in the Forest” 
(14), with its lush, marshy greens and meandering waters below, 
and the sunny foliage of early summer above, is highly charac- 
teristic. A singularly beautiful landscape is “Sunset ” (15), a sky 
of full orange over a pool, with a single dark tree in the middle 
distance. “Near the Forest” (26) is very fine in tone, and the 
deep woodland harmonies are held together by an effective touch 
of full red in the dress of the peasant-woman. Another variety of 
Diaz’s romantic landscape is seen in his natural treatment of thinly- 
wooded, half-moorland scenes, of which the oddly-named “ To the 
Forest ” (9) is an admirable example. These beautiful paintings 
will worthily introduce to English amateurs a painter of great, 
though unequal, genius, one who is to be ranked only a little 
below those twin giants of the Romanticist school, Corot and 
Rousseau. It is fourteen years since Diaz died; and since then, 
in spite of his own less admirable productions and the numerous 
forgeries which bear his name, his reputation has been steadily 
ascending. 

A singular interest attaches to Meissonier’s last picture, the 
“‘ 1806,” which remained in his studio until the time of his death, 
and is now on view at 5 Haymarket as the principal attraction 
of Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons’ newly-opened exhibition. It 
represents Napoleon on his white horse watching the battle of 
Jena at the head of his staff. The brilliant crimson uniforms of 
the cordon of Guides in the middle distance form the central key 
of colour. Neither in the composition of the piece nor in the 
attention to detail is there shown any indication of declining 
strength ; but some enfeebling of the amazing eyesight is, perhaps, 
to be detected in the painting of the costumes. “1806” will 
take its place as not the least interesting of Meissonier’s great 
Napoleonic pictures. It is being engraved by M. Jules Jacquet, 
the competent engraver of “1814” and “1807.” Messrs. 
Tooth’s Gallery also contains a spirited Munkacsy, “Téte-d- 
téte” (68), a young man standing in a window, and talking with 
great vivacity to a seated girl; an important and excellently 

inted group, called “ A Thrilling Story” (67), by Paul Rieth, a 
Munich artist whose name is new to us; and by R. Weisse “ A 
Moorish Chief” (66), nearly life-size and splendid in embroidered 
blue satin. Admirers of Karl Heffner’s landscape will find the 
sort of thing they admire in the sensational “ Invading Sea” (65). 
P. Joanowitch, another unfamiliar name, is appended to “An 
Albanian Home” (86), a large family group watching the shy 
dancing of a little daughter in pink, and a smaller study of “ An 
Albanian Soldier” (105), both of them brilliantly painted in light 
keys of colour, with solid and learned modelling in the flesh. 
An early Alma Tadema, “ Confidences” (88), was painted so long 

as 1869. Of British pictures of the day we can do no more 
then note some ambitious Scotch cattle and cloud pieces iy Mr. 
Peter Graham; a radiant azure seascape by Mr. Henry Moore, 
called “ A Breeze in the Channel” (79); contributions by Mr. 
Briton Riviere, Mr. D. Farquharson, Mr. Blandford Fletcher, and 
Mr. Julius Ohlson ; and the customary conventional landscapes, 
without which a picture-dealer’s show would seem incomplete, 
by Mr. Leader and Mr. Vicat Cole. 

At Mr. Thomas McLean's annual exhibition, 7 Haymarket, 
besides a new Sir John Millais, a portrait of a rosy-cheeked and 
blue-eyed “ Lady Betty” (13), in an amber velvet dress and grey 
fur tippet, we find a large variety of foreign easel-pictures. The 
Diisseldorf master, Professor Konrad Kiesel, sends a highly- 
finished “ Sweet Music” (16), a lady standing while her slave, 
crouching under a great white azalea, plays to her on the harp. 
By Francesco Vinea, of Florence, who made his fame by 
miniatures, is a “ Flora” (42) in a very different manner, a life- 
size laughing Italian model, in a profusion of flowers. An im- 

udent effective sketch by Jan van Beers is called “The Latest 
Novel ” (30), and represents a bold damsel in red reading in an 
extremely attitude. The place of honour is held by @ 
highly-finished and daintily-coloured piece of sub-classicism, 
called “ A Pompeian Wedding” (28). There are the usual can- 
vases by Messrs. Henry Moore, Peter G , and Leader. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


f Yee Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday evening con- 
firmed the announcement we were able to make a couple of 
weeks ago in these columns that the London joint-stock banks 
had decided in favour of the monthly publication of their accounts, 
subject to their agreeing on the particular form of account. He 
added that the country banks are still hesitating. They would 
be willing to agree to a quarterly publication, but they are not 
yet prepared for making known their accounts monthly. We 
venture to think that what the London banks do the country 
banks will before long find themselves compelled to imitate. 
Those country banks which have offices in London will soon learn 
that, if they give the impression to the public that they are afraid 
of frequent publication, their credit will suffer, and, therefore, 
before very long we expect to see the country banks following in 
the footsteps of their London competitors. In any case the London 
banks are so much more powerful than the country banks that their 
decision is the one of far greater consequence to the community, 
and it is a matter for very er congratulation that they have 
voluntarily met the demand of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
so far. It is understood that Mr. Goschen wished for a weekly 
return, which should show in a distinct way the cash held by the 
banks themselves and standing to their credit at the Bank of 
England, separate from all their other assets, and should also show 
their liabilities, especially their liabilities for deposits and accept- 
ances. But if they agree to do this every month it is expected 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be satisfied. . the 
first place it will not be possible to call in loans from the bill- 
brokers and discount-houses just before the day of monthl 
publication, so as to lead the public to believe that the a | 
reserves held by the banks are larger than they really are. When 
the accounts are issued only twice a year this can be done, and in 
very many instances it is done, Money, which for nearly the 
whole six months is employed in the discount market, is called in 
just a day or two before the accounts are made up, and gives, 
therefore, a fictitious appearance of strength to the reserves. 
That cannot be done every month, as it would cause too much 
disturbance of the market. Secondly, it will be necessary for the 
banks when they issue returns monthly to increase very materially 
their cash reserves. Nobody desires that they should do this 
suddenly, for that would disturb the market unduly, and might 
cause very serious embarrassment to the houses which have 
suffered from the crisis in the Argentine Republic and the distrust 
it has engendered. It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
monthly publication will not be begun for some little time yet, 
and consequently that the augmentation of the reserves will be 
effected gradually. It is also reasonable that the banks should 
stipulate that they should be free to decide upon the form of the 
return. The point that is really important in the interest of the 
acre is that every one should see what cash reserves the banks 
old and what the liabilities are against which the reserves are 
kept. Provided that is done, the banks have a perfect right to 
require that their consent should be given to the form of the 
account. It is perfectly evident that an injustice might be done 
to some banks if the form of account was not carefully considered. 
And under any circumstances bankers believe that some of the 
banks may suffer if very great care is not taken as to the way in 
which the publication is made. For example, they point out that, 
if one or two great railway Companies banking with one institution 
were to pay their dividends just a day or two before the monthly 
return was issued, that particular bank might appear to have lost 
in the month a dangerously large proportion of its reserve, and 
yet the public might not be aware that this was due simply to 
the fact that these dividends had just been paid out and that the 
bank would be in a position in a day or two more to make good 
the deficiency. There are other ways in which a bank might be 
suddenly called upon to pay a very large sum, and if this were 
done on the eve of the publication of the accounts, the public 
_ draw wrong inferences and the credit of the bank might 
suffer. There is unquestionably force in this argument, and it 
would be matter for great regret if any institution were to suffer 
in such a manner. Therefore, it is obviously desirable that the 
very greatest care should be taken in drawing up the form of the 
return, and that the banks themselves should be consulted as to 
the way in which the publication should be made. The object 
aimed at is to strengthen the banking credit of the country ; 
whereas if any bank were to be injured the very opposite would 
be the result. The public, then, has every reason to be satisfied 
with the response that the Chancellor of tie Exchequer's invita- 
tion to the banks to increase their reserves has already met with, 
and we think it is also well that the matter is being settled 
without legislation. Once an Act of Parliament is passed fixing 
a form of account, it will be difficult to change it. But if the 
times at which the publication is to be made and the form of the 
return are settled in a friendly arrangement between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the banks, any alterations that ex- 
perience may show to be necessary can easily be carried out. 

The value of money in the open market has continued to 
decline this week. The alarmist rumours that were lately rife 
have almost entirely disappeared, and though there is yet much 
distrust, there is not active apprehension; consequently, there is 
not the fear that there was that large failures might disturb the 
money market. At the same time the distrust that prevails has 
completely stopped speculation both in securities and in com- 
modities, and has somewhat checked trade. Moreover, it compels 


bankers to still hold unusually large balances. There is thusa very 
large amount of unemployed money, while the demand for it is less 
than usual. At the same time the undertaking by the Bank of Eng- 
land to pay the Baring acceptances as they fall due has counter- 
balanced the exceptionally large receipts of revenue, and just now 
the payments out of the Exchequer are beginning to exceed the 
receipts. The general expectation therefore is that, until the end 
of April at all events, money will be very cheap. But that will 
depend upon the gold movements. There is a strong demand for 
the metal for South America, and if it increases it may cause 
greater steadiness ini the market than is now looked for. sides, 
the United States Treasury has just refused to sell bar gold at 
any price. If that leads to the cessation of gold exports from New 
York, the German demand may be diverted to London, and the 
withdrawals from the Bank of England may become incon- 
veniently large. 

The price of silver has fallen this week. The Indian money 
market is exceptionally easy. At this time of the year 
the official rates of discount of the Banks of Bengal and Bombay 
are usually from 9 to 12 per cent.; but at present they are only 
4 and 5 per cent. respectively. Therefore, the Indian demand for 
silver is much less than it generally is at the beginning of the 
year, The ease in the Indian money market is partly the result 
of very large imports of silver during the past two years; to a 
greater extent it is a consequence of the disturbance of the 
Indian trade by the fluctuations in the value of silver; and to 
another considerable extent it is a consequence of the distrust. 
engendered by the Argentine crisis, Silver securities are weaker 
in consequence of the decline in the price of the metal. 

There has been a very marked rise in the price of Argentine 
securities this week; but there has been little business increase. 
The rise is due mainly to the success of the Government in raising 
at home a loan of forty-one million dollars. The loan is for the- 
purpose of protecting the National and Provincial banks from the 
run to which they were exposed. The telegrams announce that 
the run has ceased, and the general hope now is that the acutest 
stage of the crisis is over, and that confidence will very gradually 
revive. Investors, however, would do well to bear in mind that, 
though the Buenos Ayres panic appears to be at an end, the 
difficulties of the Argentine Republic are very nearly as great as 
ever; that consequently it will be a long time before prosperity 
can return, and that for the present it is impossible to estimate 
the real value of Argentine securities. The arrangement for 
converting into a limited liability Company one of the great 
financial | Boned interested in Argentine affairs is at last com- 
pleted, and yesterday an announcement to that effect was pub- 
lished. This has helped to strengthen the Argentine market. 
The fear, too, that other houses are too much embarrassed is 
decreasing ; and, although there is still much distrust, there is 
less uneasiness. The banking crisis in Paris appears to be at an 
end; but still there is a large lock-up in Paris, and other banks 
there are known to be in difficulties. The slow liquidation in 
Berlin is still going on. The civil war in Chili grows bitterer, 
and is likely to last. And speculation in Brazil is so reckless that 
a financial crisis is not improbable. In the United States there 
are again commercial failures reported. The railway Companies 
appear unable to settle their disputes, and there are new wars 
of rates. The decision of the Inter-State Commission in regard to 
the coal Companies has discouraged the market, and generally the 

sition is very uncertain. Here at home the report of the North 

3ritish Company has been disappointing ; trade has undoubtedly 
been checked by the shock to credit; and, though the shipping 
dispute has broken down, the relations between capital and 
labour are still unsatisfactory. There is thus as little disposition 
as there was to engage in new risks; speculation is at a stand- 
still, and investment is not active. Next week the Fortnightly 
Settlement will begin on Monday and not end until Wednesday 
evening, and the Stock Exchange will be closed from hy ee | 
afternoon until the following Tuesday morning. Until April, 
therefore, it is extremely improbable that there will be any in- 
crease in business, 


The most marked change in prices during the week has been. 
in Argentine securities, consequent upon the loan raised by the 
Government at home enabling it to stop the run upon the National 
and Provincial banks. The Argentine loan of 1886 closed on 
Thursday evening at 76, arise compared with the Thursday of 
last week of 2}; and there was the same advance in the Four- 
and-a-half per Cents, which closed on Thursday at 544. Argen- 
tine National Cedulas likewise advanced sharply, the A series 
closed on Thursday evening at 28}, a rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 13. More remarkable still was the upward 
movement in the loans of the province of Buenos Ayres. The 
1882 Loan closed on Thursday evening at 65 to 69, a rise for the 
week of as much as 10. In the Buenos Ayres Provincial 
Cedulas the movement is only small. In Argentine railway 
stocks the recovery has been very rapid; the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Railway Seven per Cent. Preference stock is am 
exception; it closed on Thursday at 98 to 100, being a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1. But Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 133 to 136, a rise of as 
much as 13. The advance was still greater, 16, in Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Ordinary, which closed at 164 to 166; and 
Central Argentine stock closed at 89 to 92,a rise of 12. It will 
be seen from the wideness of the quotations that the movement 
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in these stocks is to a considerable extent fictitious. Dealers in 
the Stock Exchange are quite unwilling to buy any large amounts 
of them ; but they have put up the quotations in obedience to the 
general feeling that the prospect improved, and also because 
there was some buying by interested ies. The investor 
per should bear in mind that there is much to be done yet 
Pofore Argentine affairs are restored to order. On Thursday 
Messrs. Baring Bros. announced that the Province of Buenos 
Ayres—by far the richest of the provinces—is unable to pay the 
interest on the 1882-6 Loan. In fact, all the provinces are bank- 
rupt. Their debts will have to be arranged, and something will 
have to be done in regard to the Cedulas; while the whole of the 
State banks are insolvent and will have to be reorganized. 
Mainly because of the more hopeful feeling in the Argentine 
market, and partly because also the conversion of Messrs. Murietta 
into a limited liability Company has been successfully arranged, 
there has been a general advance in all departments during the 
week. The Brazilian Loan of 1888 closed on Thursday at 81, a 
rise of 1 compared with the preceding Thursday; and the Four 
Cents of 1889 closed at 75, a rise of 13. The Chilian 1886 
Sons closed at 89}, a rise of 14; Egyptian Unified closed at 98}, 
a rise of }; and French Rentes closed at 95, a rise of 3. It will 
be recollected that a week the Paris Bourse was under the 
influence of the banking crisis, and that prices were therefore 
somewhat depressed; since then there has been somewhat of a 
recovery. In the American department quotations are also higher, 
though business has very little improved in activity. Atchison 
shares closed at 27}, a rise of 1} compared with the preceding 
Thursday. Milwaukee shares closed at 563, arise of 1. There 
is no dividend paid on either of these, and they are quite unfit for 
investment proper. Canadian Pacific shares closed at 78}, a rise 
of 4; Erie Second Mortgage Bonds closed at 101}, a fall of 1; 
but Illinois shares closed at 96, a rise of 2; and Lake Shore 
closed at 112}, an advance of 3. Home Railway stocks also 
generally advanced ; North British Deferred as much as 2}, 
closing on Thursday evening at 433 ; and the Preferred 1, closing 
at 673. Caledonian Undivided closed at 116, a rise of 3. In 
other railway stocks there was little movement, with the excep- 
tion of Great Eastern, which closed at 954, a rise of # compared 
with the preceding Thursday. 


GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


bags exhibition of drawings and paintings to which Mr. Alfred 
Parsons has given the name of “Gardens and Orchards” 
will attract many visitors to the Fine Art Society’s Galleries in 
New Bond Street. The Catalogue contains a very prettily, if 
also very conceitedly, worded introduction by Mr. Henry James, 
who shows the true American’s appreciation of those secluded 
corners, full of flowers, under high hedges, and in the angles of 
ancient buildings, which are the peculiar ornament of England. 
Mr. Parsons has long been known to combine fine artistic skill 
with a rare knowledge of flower-life, which forbids him to fall 
into any of those vaguenesses and careless solecisms of which 
other painters are guilty. With Mr. Parsons we are sure of our 
facts; he does not make March flowers blow in a landscape of 
July, nor repeat that fault for which Haydon was criticized, of 
filling the same market-basket with spring and autumn blossoms. 
if he errs at all, it is in an excess of brilliancy and lustre. 
There has been no frost, no drought, no east wind near any of 
his quaint-enamelled valleys. He paints an English Elysium, 
and as we turn from one drawing to another, here in London at 
the dreary end of winter, we find ourselves sceptically mur- 
muring :— 
So fair, so fresh, so sweet, so green a ground 
The piercing eye of heaven yet never found. 


There is a great variety in Mr. Parsons’s gardens and orchards. 
Some of the rustic scenes are the most delightful. Nothing here 
is more characteristic than the large “ Daffodils and Plum Trees” 
(10), the yellow flowers, in a long perspective, chequering the 
_— pavement of the Berkshire meadows. Against “ Mrs. 

lopkins’s Cottage, Broadway” (32), rise vast hedges of 
Michaelmas daisies, in full lilac bloom. In a scene at “ Black- 
down” (2) yellow azalea is finely massed against pine-trees and a 
deep blue sky. At “ North End, Frome” (8), we have a perfect 
luxury of flowers, a maze of rich reds, in gladiolus, Shirley 
poppies, and roses intermixed, Very pretty = old-world is the 
thatched cottage seen at the end of the vista “In a Cherry 
Orchard ” (6) at Hagborne. The “ Kitchen Garden” (g) at Sutton 
Place must be a delicious nook when the gay-faced pansies are 
thickly out in the beds, and the white clematis against the wall 
of the house. At Hagborne, too, Mr. Parsons has seen and 
recorded a droll effect—that of “A White-washed Orchard” 
(17), all the trunks of the apple-trees being clad, apparently, in 
white hosen drawn far up above their slender knees. 

Mr. Parsons has not, it seems to us, shown himself so vivid a 
colourist in any of his previous work in oils or water-colour. He 
has emptied his jewel-box upon us in the present instance, and 
some of his successful experiments in “Gardens and Orchards” 
are quite audacious. Behind his “ Pear-tree at Willersey ” (36) is 
a mass of foliage which is almost blinding in its blaze of clear 
Indian red. The wall of Michaelmas daisies at “ Gravetye” (23), 
seen under full, cold, morning light, in the midst of deep green 


tones, is of an extraordinary force. In this connexion we may 
draw special attention to the effulgent beds of gladiolus in “Canon 
Swayne’s Garden ” (29), with the misty spire of Salisbury soaring 
into the sky beyond the green and cloistered en-wall, One 
of the finest drawings of all, however, is that of the “ Yuccas at 
Gravetye ” (25), with the noble mansion in the background ; seen 

inst its deep grey buttresses, the pale yellow and green spathes 
of the jYuceas rise, mingled with the fiery spikes of “ red-hot 
pokers.” It would be difficult to point to a drawing by any 
master which gives more sumptuously than this the charm and dis- 
tinction of an ancient country-house, rich and undisturbed, with all 
its memories about it, and clothed, as Mr. James says, with “the 
dignity of very serious gardens, entitled to ceremonious consi- 
deration.” 

We find, however, that in the preceding remarks we have 
happened to praise almost exclusively water-colour drawings. 
The fact is that, while Mr. Parsons understands that medium 
thoroughly, he is by no means so much at home in oil-painting. 
It has been so from the beginning of his career, but we are in- 
clined to think that the distinction between these two kinds in 
his work was never so marked as it is now. In the present 
instance we are puzzled by a new phase of his painting. A great 
many of the oil-studies have the effect of being drawn, not directly 
from nature, but from nature seen in a Claude Lorraine glass or 
a camera obscura. The artist seems to aim at a concentrated 
luminous gloom, an intense liquid effect. This may particularly 
be observed in Nos. 7, 15, 35, and 39, but in many others to a less 
extent. The tones are here subdued many degrees below what 
would actually be the tone of nature. A certain glossy 
harmony is the result, but it is gained at the expense of 
truth, and conceals sometimes a direct clumsiness of touch. In 
these oil-studies Mr. Parsons is apt to place figures, which are not 
successful, and he is fond of a trick which we greatly object to. 
He will dress his figure in some strong colour, which he repeats 
in a neighbouring flower-bed. A lady in a crimson dress, for 
instance, will be sitting close to a cluster of peonies, or a girl in 
lilac near some lilac annual. The effect to the eye is that she 
has thrown a fragment of her dress over the garden-bed. We 
indicate these shortcomings with no desire to underrate the value 
of Mr. Parsons’s beautifal work. But while we conceive his 
water-colour painting to be of an exceedingly high order, we feel 
his oil-painting to possess, particularly on this occasion, crudities 
and imperfections which are emphasized by contrast with his 
lovely work as an aquarellist. We do not know why an artist 
should be almost always able to paint atmosphere in one medium 
and only occasionally in another, but we must take it as a freak 
of his particular temperament. 


THE WEATHER. 


Now that telegraphic communication has been in great 
measure re-established, we have learned that the damage 
done by the storm of the 9th was more serious than was at first 
supposed, three large ships having been wrecked off the south 
coast of Devon. Ever since that date the temperature has been 
low, and much of the snow in the south of England is still lying. 
As to telegraphic communication, it has not yet—ten days after 
the storm—been thoroughly restored in the south of Devonshire. 
The movements of the depressions which have influenced our 
weather during the week have been somewhat peculiar. On 
Thursday (March 12) two distinct cyclonic systems lay near us. 
One, which had passed up the Channel, lay with its centre over 
Denmark, while the other lay outside Ushant over the Bay of 
Biscay. By next morning (Friday) the former had entirely passed 
away, while the latter had moved southwards towards Spain. 
On Saturday morning the last-named disturbance had apparently 
crossed southern France and lay over Italy, while a fresh system 
had begun to show itself off the west coast of Scotland. This 
depression took the unusual course of travelling due southwards, 
while the ordinary track of such cyclones would be over the 
Shetlands and Faroes to northern Norway. On Sunday mornin 
the centre had advanced to near the north coast of Ireland, an 
by that evening the barometer readings along all the northern Irish 
coast had fallen below 29 inches, as will be seen from the map in 
Monday’s Zimes. Heavy rain had set in in Ireland on acute, 
and during Sunday this extended to most of England, with a 
strong squally southerly wind. By Monday morning the centre 
of the storm had to the southward of Ireland, and lay just 
outside Scilly. As a result of these conditions of pressure the 
easterly winds have again reappeared, and the weather in south- 
east England has been as chilly and disagreeable as it well could 
be. A return of snow has been reported in several districts, and 
the only gleam of encouragement which we can derive from the 
past week is that rain or snow has come at last, and not in 
tremendous downpours, but in moderate quantities which have 
some chance of soaking into the soil and recharging the springs. 
We ought, however, to say that at Leith, on Tuesday, March 17, 
as much as 1°6 inch of rain fell; but this quantity does not 
appear to have been recorded at any neighbouring station. 
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BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


NEW play by Mr. Charles Hudson entitled Father Bona- 

parte exhibited Mr. Wilson Barrett at his best at the Olympic 
weekly matinée on Thursday afternoon. The plot of this very 
ute written piece is too slight for a three-act drama, and treats 
of the fortunes of an uncle of Napoleon I. who leads the life of a 
worthy old village abbé in Corsica, whilst his nephew rules 
Europe from Paris. He has adopted a little girl he has found 
abandoned on the doorstep of his presbytery. She has grown 
pla has fallen in love with Stephano, a fisherman, and is 
about to be married to him, when her supposed mother, a rich 
Countess, suddenly appears and claims her. And now a fierce 
struggle ensues between the Abbé and her ladyship as to who 
is to possess the child, and we are reminded again and again of 
Silas Marner and Dan'l Druce. However, all ends well, Adéle 
is discovered not to be the child of the Countess, but of a peasant 
woman, and so marries her ain’ love and remains to pass a peace- 
ful life with the Abbé Bonaparte. The power of characteriza- 
tion displayed in the sketch of Father Bonaparte is remarkable, 
and he stands out in much stronger relief than does the Abbé 
in The Village Priest. It is a powerful creation, and Mr. Wilson 
Barrett availed himself to the fullest of the opportunities it 
afforded him, and we have never seen him act so well before. 
His mannerisms fell out of sight entirely and he played with 
spirit, power, and pathos, mingled with genuine flashes of kindly 

umour. 

A new actor, Mr. Miller Kent, played the lover Stephano— 
pronounced Stepharno throughout, instead of Stefano—and he is 
a fine, manly-looking fellow, who possesses a — good method 
and created an excellent impression. Miss Winifred Emery 
had very little to do as the heroine, and Miss Frances Ivor was 
the Countess, and acted an unnatural part with dignity. The 
play, which comes very near being a fine work, was well re- 
ceived. If the plot had been but a little stronger and the 
dialogue a trifle less prolix, it would have made twice the effect. 
As it is, it obtained well-merited applause. 

As we feared would happen, Mr. Norman Forbes’s 
ment at the Globe has scarce been a brilliant success. It is of 
very little, indeed of no, good attempting to galvanize old suc- 
cesses. The Parvenu was a bright play, but it had seen its 
best days ten years ago at the Court, and if a company of 
cherubim came down and played it, those who remember the 
original cast would declare that the efforts of the celestial 
histrions could not eclipse their memories of Messrs. Clayton and 
Anson, and Miss Lottie Venne. Therefore was The Parvenu a 
failure, notwithstanding a certain eccentric form of advertisement, 
to which we referred a week or so back. ‘The Globe is closed until 
Easter, when Mr. J. W. Piggott’s The Bookmaker will be revived. 

The success of The Idler increases. Mr. Calmour’s graceful 
little piece, The Gay Lothario, now precedes it, but with a new 
cast, including Mr. Ben Webster aa Misses Laura Graves and 
Granville, who acquit themselves charmingly. Mr. George 
Alexander announced that at one of his early matinées a new 
play by Mr. Alfred Austin, entitled The Tenant of Avoncourt, will 
be produced with Miss Ellen Terry as heroine. 

he merry programme at the Criterion ends to-night. Next 
week—Holy week—this theatre will be closed. On Easter 
Monday The School for Scandal will be produced, and Mrs. 
Bernard Beere will make her appearance as Lady Teazle. 
Meantime Mr. Blakeley has been so amazingly comical in Nine 
Points of the Law, that it is universally hoped the good old- 
fashioned farce will be kept on as a lever de rideau to the famous 
comedy ; and Jane next door, at the Comedy, will be a hundred 
nights old on Monday next. It may shock the proprieties, but it 
is immensely funny and very well acted, and therefore proves 
most attractive, notwithstanding the vigorous condemnation of 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, and by the way also of “ Mrs. Grundy” 
herself. ‘The last four weeks of Zhe Gondoliers are announced, 
and the new opera is already in rehearsal. The pantomime at 
Drury Lane will be withdrawn almost immediately to make room 
for a revival of Zhe Ticket of Leave Man, with Mr. les Warner 
as Bob Brierly. 

Ibsen is to be burlesqued, and pow is the indignation thereat 
in the Ibsenite camp. Bogies will turn into ridicule the “sacred 
drama of Ghosts,” and Goats ; Go-a-Hedda Gabler will make fun— 
if it can P—of Hedda Gabler. The burlesques in question are to be 
published shortly, and are the production of Mr. Henry Gibson. 
Apropos of Ibsen, it may be some consolation to those who do not 
bow down and worship before this latest golden calf of the 
Freethinking community, that in Rome Za Casa della Bambola 
has proved a disastrous failure, although La Duse, the most 
fascinating of contemporary Italian actresses, performed the part 
of Nora. The Italians voted the piece a bore, and the protagonista 
unnatural. True to their Latin race instincts they can con- 
done adultery, but they cannot pardon a mother abandoning her 
children; and when Nora announced her intention of seeking 
fresh woods and pastures new without either her husband or her 
children, they hooted and hissed, and the Casa della Bambola fell 
to pieces like a card-house never to rise again. 

t seems that the dramatic authors of t the day not only write 
plays, but “star” themselves as lecturers, with distinguished 
critics in the chair. Mr. H. A. Jones taught, or endeavoured to 
do so, the good people of Shoreditch on Sunday last how to enjoy 
themselves in the theatre, and especially how to direct their foot- 
steps towards the Haymarket to be edified by that singular 


example of filial affection and duty La Danseuse de M. Jones, 6 


the piece is called in a French notice of the play which has been 
so successful at Mr. Tree’s theatre. Mr. Calmour also lectured 
at the Playgoers’ Club on how he constructs his plays. He at 
least had the sense to praise Bulwer Lytton and Boucicault, and 
said very little about the Amber Heart. Modest Mr. Calmour! 
We cannot forbear asking ourselves, “ Did Shakspeare and 
Sheridan and the successful dramatists of yore lecture P—and, oh, 
so badly!” When one has the gift of oratory and happens to be 
a dramatist, to display it is excusable; but when one talks very 
ordinary twaddle, =. | in a fearsome monotone, one had certainly 
better leave this form of self-advertisement alone. 

The Actors’ Association which met at the Lyceum on Monday, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Benson, has the countenance of 
Mr. Irving and Mr. Terry. It is a clever idea for actors to band 
themselves together for the purpose of seeing that theatres are 
clean and well ventilated, and that the dressing-rooms of even pro- 
vincial theatres should at least be decent and wholesome, and 
not, as is only too often the case, pestilential dirty holes, from 
using which many an actor and actress has caught fatal ill- 
nesses, 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Thomas Thorne on his selection 
of a new play to follow Woodbarrow Farm. Mr. Jerome K, 
Jerome is not Victorien Sardou; but Mr. Henry J. W. Dam, 
the author of the new piece, is not even Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Diamond Deane, produced last. Wednesday evening, is one of the 
poorest plays we have ever seen, being both badly constructed 
and badly written. “Diamond Deane” is an adventuress who 
has risen from the gutter to become the decoy duck of a gang of 
housebreakers, Her “fancy” is for diamonds and an easy life, 
and she obtains both, and, what is more, when found out by a 
ye sy: apg clergyman, is forgiven, not only by his Reverence, 

ut also by a silly and goody-goody Scotland Yard detective, of 
whom it can be safely said that of such may be the kingdom of 
Heaven, but much more likely the colony at Colney Hatch. Miss 
Young is the name by which this fair burglar manages to pene- 
trate into decent people’s houses to purloin their jewels and 
disturb their domestic Notwithstanding her pathos and 
her tears, she fails utterly to create the least sympathy, especially 
when she compromises her mistress by impersonating her, and b 
the basest of tricks induces an imbecile lord who is in love wit 
that lady to give her straight away without any questions what- 
ever a diamond necklace worth a small fortune and a bank-note 
for a thousand pounds. Fortunately her confession in the last 
act to the clergyman, who, by the way, believes in her through 
thick and thin, is overheard, and thus saves a great deal of trouble 
both to the actors and spectators, and brings the play to a rather 
abrupt but very welcome end. We are only too well er 
with this sort of whining adventuress, who has traversed half the 
melodramas of the period, and is as familiar as household words 
at the Surrey andthe Standard. Tolerable on the huge stages of 
Drury Lane and the transpontine theatres, she is a perfect nuisance 
the moment she appears in a bandbox like the Vaudeville. The 
clergyman, too, is a poor edition of Dr. Primrose, and the detective 
is our friend Hawkshaw, who so funnily combines the professions 
of judge, jury, policeman, confessor, and detective in a new dis- 
guise. The worst of it is the dialogue these worthies have to 
deliver is not a whit more witty or original than that in Ollen- 
dorft’s famous grammar, and the Sacred Name is far too often 
taken in vain. The piece was well but slowly acted. It served 
to introduce an American actress, Miss Dorothy Dorr, who is a 
distinct acquisition, being an elegant-looking young woman, with 
a charming voice, and a singularly sincere and engaging manner, 
We have accused Miss Millward of being stagey. As Miss 
Young (Diamond Deane) she acted with great caution and excel- 
lent taste. Hers was a very diflicult part to play, but she acted 
it in a manner which fairly surprised us. Mr. If. D. Conway 
had not much to do in this domestic squabble, but he was in- 
variably manly and dignified. Mr. Lawrence d'Orsay, a very 
clever actor, played so well the ungrateful part of the naughty 
and idiotic peer that he saved several scenes from collapse. The 
detective was neatly played by Mr. J. S. Blythe. r. Fred 
Thorne, as that only too familiar stage villain, a mysterious thief 
disguised as a butler, made people laugh—which was a good deal 
more than his companions could do, except in the wrong places. 
Mr. Thorne played the priggish parson to the life, but all the 
good acting in Europe waa fail to give life to Diamond Deane. 


AD EQUITEM INFELICEM. 


At Hastings to-day Charles Davis, the postillion in charge of the pair 
of horses attached to the carriage containing Mr. Gladstone, was fined 
2os. and costs for being drunk. He lost control over the horses on the 
way to the station after the meeting and fell between the animals. ] 


O INFELIX eques, Davis, 
Veteri temeto gravis! 
Lapsus cur fuisti Quare 
Inter equos equitare 
Quam ut solent alii mavis ? 


Te laudamus non timentem 
Nostrum Cesarem vehentem ; 
Melius tamen, fas fateri, 

Te oportuit tueri 
Virum pone te sedentem, 
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Tam verendum, ue carum, 

Tam facundum, clarum 
Tibi semper erit turpe 
Exque tua natis stirpe, 

Miser, protexisse parum. 


Atqui non libenter credam 

(Ne te, Davis, forte ledam) 
Tibi te fuisse notum 
Tam immoderate potum 

Quum tu direxisti rhedam. 


Potius, reor, est credendum 
Lapsum tuum tam deflendum 
sse paullo digniorem, 

Magis ad magistri morem, 
Proque symbolo habendum. 


Quinque nam tractavit annos 

Et Hibernos et Britannos 
Eques ille, Deo satus, 
Ambos, sicut tu, conatus 

Simul equitare mannos. 


Ergo qui non fert obtusum 
Pectus te contemplans fusum 
Cernet optime inventum 

Maximumque documentum 
In Politicorum usum. 
Nec in culpa fuit vinum 
Quo rigasti, Davis, sinum : 
Ausus enim talia nemo 


Non inveniet se postremo 


Inter equos resupinum. 


— 


REVIEWS. 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE.* 


iG was not only desirable, but imperative, that the Cambridge 
Shakspeare should be, not merely reprinted, but re-edited, 
by the surviving member of the band of scholars who produced 
it nearly thirty years ago. We say “band”; for, though the 
edition is popularly associated with the names of the late Mr. 
W. G. Clark and the present editor only, yet, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Aldis Wright’s name appears only as a contributor to the 
first volume of the original edition. Here the co-editor is Mr. 
Glover, who was himself but suffectus in the place of Mr. Luard, 
called away by his duties as Registrary, And when we say that 
a new edition was required, the very last thing that we mean is 
that there were many defects to remedy. The original plan 
(which Mr. Wright has followed, of course not slavishly, but even 
more strictly than his predecessors) was sketched out with such 
an unusual mixture of adequacy and economy, the execution of 
it was so thorough and workmanlike, that correction and altera- 
tion were about the last things required. Even at this day, to 
any one who understands what literary text-criticism means, 
it is a pleasure to read the preface in which the original editors 
lay down their scheme. Regardless of popularity, they construe 
the term “apparatus criticus” in its straitest sense. They 
cut themselves off at once and at a stroke from that wild license 
of ordinary exegetic annotation of Shakspeare which, as Charles 
Austin once remarked with quaint simplicity to Mr. Lionel Tolle- 
mache, “appears to narrow the mind.” Their footnotes were 
limited strictly to various readings, and the few notes at the end 
of the plays rarely travelled out of the same line. Their aim 
was thus to put before the reader as nearly as could be done a 
rfect text of Shakspeare, and to leave him to fill the m t 
or himself with commentary. We may not agree with all their 
minor principles of construction. Their remarks on metre assume 
with rather too much positiveness a theory of lish prosody 
which, though still widely held and then thought to be a scholarly 
discovery, is, after all, a theory merely, and not a demonstrated or 
demonstrable truth. Yet the practical rule which they drew 
from this theory was utterly sound, and was the same which 
guided them in other cases—to wit, never to alter merely because 
the alteration was wanted to square with their notion of metre 
or of grammar, or of anything else. On the other hand, their 
resolve to print in modern orthography, which has excited the 
wrath or regret of some, commends itself to us perfectly. There 
is no easier and no more hollow and futile way of attaining a 
reputation for scholarship than by reproducing capitals and 
apostrophes, wild punctuation, and unintelligible spelling. Their 
Object was, and rightly was, to construct something that should 
take rank as the textus receptus of Shakspeare, and ~_— did it. 
Nevertheless, though it is sometimes possible to do work so 
well that Time cannot make it bad in itself, that unfair fighter 
can always, by accumulating new matter, render it imperfect. 
A great deal has always in with the 
text of Shakspeare during the irty years. In some cases, 
such as that of the Perkins Folio, the original editors were 


* The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. Vol. I. 
London : & Co. 1891. 


Macmillan 89 


obliged to take at second-hand what th 
to collate at first. Mr. Aldis Wright’s labour has thus been 
almost more severe than that of the original editors; for he has 
had to verify the old notes and to add the new, after sifting 
them out. ‘How well he has done it no one who knows his 
former work needs to be told; and perhaps no one who does not 
can appreciate it. The additions are very considerable. With 
old and new before us, and taking example a, at random, 
we find on the second page of The Tempest five lines or groups of 
lines annotated in the old, nine in the new; and one of theee 
additions records no less than four conjectural variants by dif- 
ferent editors which had not been inserted in 1863. Ona 

in The Merry Wives we find seven entries in the old, eleven in 
the new, the amplification of sub-entries being proportional ; and 
so throughout. Thus the a tus is very largely increased 
without becoming at all cumbrous. A book of this sort, how- 
ever—and it is perhaps the highest praise that can be given to it— 
is a book for use, not for reviewing. Containing, as it does, 
nothing except its general principles (which are not new) that 
can be called matter of opinion, there is nothing to argue 
about in it, while nothing could be more useless, as well as more 
ungracious, than to search for conjectures of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry which Mr. Wright may have either not cared to hunt up, 
or not chosen to honour by insertion. As to mechanical matters, 
the new volumes are a little larger than the old, the type being 
bigger and more heavily leaded, though we do not like its face 
quite so well. The te quarto versions, which in the first 
edition were subjoined each to the folio version to which it 
corresponds, are to be grouped in the last volume in this. And so 
we may conclude our welcome with a short remark on something 
which may puzzle the bibliographer of the future. On the reverse 
of the title, according to an excellent habit which Messrs. 
Macmillan have adopted, there is this note :—“ The first edition 
of this volume of the a was published in 
1863. Second edition 1867. ird edition 1891.” Yet Mr. 
Wright’s own preface is headed “ Preface to the Second edition,” 
and dated 1887. Conjectural explanations of this apparent con- 
tradiction present themselves with no great difficulty, but still it 
is an apparent contradiction. 


NOVELS.* 


[ae PHILADELPHIAN, which must not be rashly assumed 

to be a new novel by Mr. Henry James, is like the king’s 
daughter, all glorious within, its clothing (a book's binding is 
its clothing) is of wrought gold. Mr. Louis Jennings’s three 
sumptuous-looking volumes contain a great deal of reading, 
varied and entertaining. The story is of the “detective” order, 
amateur detection, and much ingenuity has been displayed by the 
author in his endeavour to mislead the reader, and tempt him 
into all sorts of mistaken conjectures and expectations. The 
critical bird which has watched these kind of nets being spread so 
long, finds them, indeed, vain; but, fortunately, all readers are 


"not critics. Colonel Pendleton, who is the amateur detective in 


partnership with the “Philadelphian,” Mr. Rufus Snapper, is 
introduced in an admirable and most sympathetically written 
chapter descriptive of Virginia before and after the devastating 
Civil War in America. The horror of the time has seldom been 
more concisely and hically presented than in the first twenty 
pages of this novel. Broken in spirit and heart, wounded and 
sore, and only not ruined in fortune by the honesty of Mr. 
Snapper, his partner in business, who has guided and guarded 
his friend’s affairs as faithfully as his own, Colonel Pendleton 
brings his little daughter to England at the close of the war. In 
this country the plot develops, the crime is committed, and the 
criminals are traced and tracked to execution. How all this is 
worked out will be best ascertained by reading the book, which 
is full of bright character-sketching. Colonel Pendleton is a 
delightful specimen of the chivalrous Southern soldier. His wa 
of conducting the arrest of the murderer Daly, however, whi 
he effects by locking himself in a room with a powerfully-built 
Irish dynamiter and a few revolvers, while he has a 
provided against help from without, attests his courage slightly 
at the expense of his common-sense, or “ horse-sense,” as it seems 
they call it in high-toned American literary circles. A very 
characteristic touch in the Colonel’s nature is his half-remorse 
for having succeeded in his detection and his generous succour 
to the wretched criminal’s widow. Another good point in Mr. 
Jennings’s character-drawing is in the indication of Mr. Snapper’s 
attachment to Edith Pendleton, and the absolute silence main- 
tained about it both on the part of the author and that of the 
elderly lover. A word to Edith would have for ever spoiled the 
relations of herself and her father with Rufus; yet many authors 
would have risked it for the sake of a sentimental scene. 
Jennings is not a sentimental writer; nevertheless, he has suc- 
ceeded very well in presenting a charming heroine and some pretty 
scenes of love-making rather than flirtation. 


* The Philadelphian. By Louis John Jennings, M.P. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1891. 

The Slave of his Will. A Novel. By Lady Fairlie Cuninghame. 
London: Spencer Blackett. 1891. 

The Dower of Earth, By Fishel Glazebrook. 3 vols. London: Percival 


& Co. 1891. 
Not a Moment to Spare. Bv Hugh Coleman Davidson. 2 vols. 


London: Sampsen Low & Co. 1891. 
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Colonel Enderby! Every one knows that, like the Thane of 
Fife, Colonel Enderby had a wife ; but here is Colonel Enderby 
pig about Lady Fairlie Cuninghame’s story, The Slave of 
his Will, in a perfectly wifeless condition. As far as that goes, 
however, his state is the more gracious. The wife fate gave his 
young relative, Jack Enderby, was enough to make every male of 
the family vow celibacy. Iris was tall, and white as any lily, but 
like a healthy lily. She was “a to 

was very languid, seldom s a perpet 
dulness, but so absolutely lovely that women faded in her 
nce, and all men loved her. She had, besides, a very large 
une. The story seems preparing to deal with the love-affairs 
of Iris and Jack, May, Blanche, Florrie, June, and a number 
of other harmless young English persons, when suddenly arrives 
upon the scene that dreaded bei , the hypnotist. As hypnotist, 
Ivan Zellanoff is, of course, a calculating villain. Iris becomes 
at once his victim, gazes on a magic opal, falls into trances, runs 
helplessly after Ivan in ballrooms and when skating on lakes, and 
behaves altogether in a most compromising manner. Ivan is 
called away to Russia for six months to allow time for Iris to 
marry Jack; but he returns, and the compromising behaviour 
becomes worse. _ Iris tries to run away to him, and when prevented 
ae prussic acid into her husband’s medicine glass. He sees her 
it and is much shocked, naturally. However, he knocks Ivan 
on the head and then nurses him to recovery on his yacht, which 
so touches the hypnotic assassin that he departs, having willed 
Tris to forget all me it. Even then the reader is left in concern 
for Jack’s future; for, in addition to the painful uncertainties of 
his wife's susceptibilities, he seems to suffer love for May Danvers, 
his cousin, who is most pronouncedly in love with him. Lady 
Fairlie Cuninghame is much given to scraps of French and 
quotations, sprit fort and “caviare to the million” are re- 
grettable, and in misquoting “ Their bones are dust, And their 
swords are rust, Their souls are with the saints we trust,” 
the author only follows, as usual, the mistaken lead of Sir 
Walter Scott, who introduced them thus into Ivanhoe before their 
writer had published them. 

In The Dower of Earth Miss Ethel Glazebrook has written a 
story in which there is much that is pretty and sweet, a good 
deal that is sentimental, and not a little that is blamably morbid. 
Stella Graham is charmingly drawn, pure as a star, and, withal, 
a sweet, gentle, obedient girl, not a fool either, reads her Hamlet 
and her Tennyson, has lived seventeen years with her father, who 
is a gentleman, and has met men of culture at his table. She is 
also more than half in love with the most musical, most melan- 
choly, Fabian Sartoris, and she has listened to the wise and lofty 
counsels of Mrs. Sartoris, Fabian’s mother. Stella’s own mother 
is dead. She refuses Fabian from timidity and girlish want of 
self-knowledge. Yet when she is approached by Mortimer 
Ashton—a man whose coarse egotism amounts to brutality, and 
shows itself in every word—she suffers herself to be drawn 
into marriage with him because he is a rising man in the 
political world; she is dazzled by his talent, and she thinks 
it will please her father. So far this is not improbable. 
But, when a year or two of married life has proved to 
Stella that her husband is a brute, she has brains enough to 
know that she must a the py ~ ape of her mistake, and 
do the best she can with her own life and his, as far as she 
can hope to modify his character. Instead of which, she puts on 
a dressing-gown over her night apparel, gets into a boat on the 
river, unmoors it, lies down in the bottom and takes poison. She 
does not consider the effect on her father of this action of his 
only child, nor does she reflect on the remarks likely to be made 
by the bargemen who will find her body in the morning. It is 
true the author represents Stella as half bewildered by violent 
headache, but she has succeeded in the previous pages in showing 
us a girl of so much unselfish courage, dignity, =a womanliness 
that the final catastrophe cannot be accepted as consistent. The 
novel would have been much improved by compression. The 
loves of Georgina Ashton, Mr. Farnell, and Mr. Headlam are 
beside the point and fail to interest. 

The state of mind superinduced by re a theatre in the 
middle of the second act of a sensational melodrama and leaving 
before the end of the last, or the feelings of a distracted audience 
to whom a band of fiendish actors are playing a charade which 
has no word, are calm conviction com to the sensations 
awakened by the perusal of Not a Moment to Spare. Conundrums 
are not in it. It’s the most agitating thing possible. People 
rush wildly around, saying excited th to each other, and 
not only can the reader form no idea of what they mean, but he 
has the added unsettlement of the suggestion that they don’t know ° 
themselves and that the author doesn’t know. No one knows. 
You turn the first volume round to examine the back, on the 
assumption that it must be the second; but it isn’t. There is a 
murder. One can cling for safety to that one central fact; but 
the rush of people, the blizzard of wild and hurling words, the 
general elemental incoherence which prevails, render comprehen- 
sion impossible, and there is “ not a moment to spare” to stop 
and think. Mr. Hugh Coleman Davidson is, as the title-page of 
the present story states, the author of a work called Mad, or 
Married? In his latest production the = are not married; 
though one is a widow. But they are all indubitably mad. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS.* 


HERE appears to be no doubt whatever that in this volume 
—the Ast announcement of which excited so much atten- 
tion some weeks we really have in part one of the most 
often cited among the lost books of antiquity, the compendium of 
Athenian history and constitutional law, which passed in the 
ancient schools as the work of Aristotle. Whatever opinion we 
may severally form as to the share of the philosopher in this (or 
any other) of his works, it will be convenient not to alter the 
ascription, which probably signifies the truth at all events to 
this extent, that the manual before us did appear at Athens under 
high sanction about the end of the fourth century B.c., and 
represents what the best Athenian authorities then believed about 
the past of their city and what they thought most important in 
the present. 

The first part of the work will be sad reading for those who 
retain faith in “that vast Missisippi of falsehood called history.” 
It may perhaps not add very much to our stock of certainties, but 
it must, or at least should, have a —¢ effect in reducing them. 
Nothing can be more instructive than the relation of this writer 
to that corner-stone of dogmatic constructors, the absolute 
authority of Thucydides. 

If there was any Athenian transaction of which we might 
suppose ourselves sufficiently informed, it was the assassination 
of Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus, and the deaths of the “patriots” 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. It is true that the worship paid to 
these heroes by the next generation must have multiplied rather 
than im sored the testimony to their deed. But against this 
was to set the guarantee of Thucydides, here, if anywhere, 
beyond impeachment. Thucydides, the founder of critical history, 
whose name is a proverb, and justly, for care and probity, goes 
out of his way to introduce this story and the sequel, on the 
express ground that he is able to correct by research the errors 
of rumour and to illustrate the superiority of methodical inquiry. 
It had indeed been noticed (by Grote, for example) that in this 
very place, so far as Thucydides has given us not merely his 
results but his reasons, these reasons are not very strong but 
only such as might be expected from a mind then making the 
first unaided effort annie s scientific precision. But neverthe- 
less, considering that Thucydides may even have received direct 
the testimony of eye-witnesses; that he cites, and had therefore 
searched for, such documentary evidence as there was; and that 
he viewed his evidence and conclusions with complacency ; it was 
natural to think that his account, if not absolutely perfect, was 
as near perfection as we could ever expect to come; it was 
natural to prize the story as “especially invaluable, inasmuch as 
all of it comes from Thucydides.” 

But we have now for the first time the means of answering an 
important question. To what extent did Thucydides convince 
those to whom his criticisms were addressed? ‘The seed of his 
method fell in a fruitful soil, and produced, in the century which 
we may put between his work na the Aristotelian, a whole crop 
of investigators and narrators. They had, or at least may have 
had, what we certainly have not, the power of repeating and 
pushing further the research. The result is now before us—the 
story of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, as it had shaped itself in 
Athens after two or three generations of literary controversy, 
the traces of which are plainly visible in the Aristotelian text. 
How did it then stand with the unimpeachable authority of 
Thucydides ? 

Precisely as we ought to haveexpected. The critics of Athens did 
not find that Thucydides, with the best will in the world, had been 
able to come at the truth in a single stride. So far from holding 
that his account could not be improved, they over-ruled him on 
almost every detail of the story. They granted him indeed his 
cherished discovery that Hippias, not Hipparchus, was the eldest 
son of Peisistratus and chief personage after his death, but the 
conceded scarcely anything more. ‘Iwo genuine and bona 
accounts of the same incident could scarcely differ more than 
those of ‘‘hucydides and Aristotle here do. According to the new 
history, one of the chief actors in the tragedy, and the cause of 
the whole, was a personage not even mentioned in connexion 
with it by Thucydides. Both specify the insult which provoked 
the assassination, and quite differently ; both describe the relative 
situations of the persons at the time of the murder, and reversely. 
Thucydides says there were “not many” conspirators; Aristotle 
that there were “many.” Above all, Thucydides gives a dramatic 
picture of the way in which Hippias escaped the fate of his brother 
and detected those who were in the secret; it is the most 
striking part of his story; Aristotle calmly dismisses the whole 
of it as “ the alleged story” but “ false,” and founds his rejection 
upon an argument of much better quality than those of his 
predecessor. After this it is but natural to find that, when we 
come to transactions respecting which Thucydides, as compared 
with his successors, had no probable advantage, his authority goes 
apparently for nothing. The account now given of the revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution in 411 B.c., though mutilated by time 
and negligence, seems to have been based on documents for want 
of which the parallel portion of Thucydides is not only incom- 
plete but altogether erroneous. 

In all this there is nothing to surprise us, and certainly 


* ’A@nvaiwy Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Edited 
by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant in 
the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the Museum. Sold at the Museum, &c. 1891. ~ 
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nothing to detract from the honour and gratitude due to the first 

i of sound inquiry. He was doubtless all that he could 
be. But it will be curious to see how many writers, impatient 
of an uncertainty, will continue to say that this or the other 
statement about things which we cannot possibly judge 
must needs be true because it is made by Thucydides. Rightly 
or wrongly, but — grounds which we cannot review, the 
critics of Athens decided otherwise; and, in a negative sense, 
their conclusion is for us suflicient. 

In connexion with this ancient controversy over the story of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton we may say further what needs 
to be said respecting the work of the editor. It would of course 
be extremely unfair to criticize it by the common standard either 
of texts or of commentaries. In such a case the first publication, 
unless the public were kept waiting for an unconscionable time, 
is sure to be full of remediable defects. The editor was right in 
producing promptly such a text as he could, and was fairly entitled 
to make on it such remarks as he had time for. But we feel bound, 
especially since the appearance of a second edition differing very 
little from the first, to say plainly that the limit of this peculiar in- 
dulgence has now been reached; and that, before the book is allowed 
to appear again, the whole, and the notes particularly, should be 
rigorously revised. Of its present condition let this be a specimen. 
We have noticed above that a certain act, attributed by Thucy- 
dides to Hipparchus, is in the new treatise assigned to another 
son of Peisistratus, surnamed Thessalus. The commentary, to 
escape the scandal of this “ impossible” disagreement, proposes to 
force, or rather to misconstrue, the perfectly plain words of 
Aristotle ; and yet the note in which this is proposed is followed 
by half a dozen others, in which it is shown quite truly that 
Aristotle disagrees with Thucydides on several other points in the 
story as important as the first, or more so, and on one point 
actually cites his version in order to contradict it. Why then 
is it “impossible” that they should disagree about Thessalus 
too? In the case of a deliberate work we should know what to 
say of such an argument ; in this case we think it excusable once ; 
but we are somewhat surprised to see that it has been printed a 
second time ; and certainly neither this note, nor others like it, 
ought ever to be printed again. 

he Second Part of the treatise contains or contained a 
sketch of the Athenian constitution under the restored democracy 
of 403 B.c., which the author regards as the end of “the changes.” 
Here the interest is of a different kind. Our knowledge of such 
matters has hitherto depended to a great extent upon second-hand 
informants, compilers of lexicons, abstracts, and the like, who 
were known, or with reason believed, to have drawn upon the 
treatise now discovered. Considering that their accounts, or the 
extant scraps of them, are often intrinsically such as to provoke 
curiosity and suspicion much more than belief, it may be con- 
ceived how much entertainment is to be found in comparing 
them with their original. We can give only one specimen of 
this sport, but we can promise that it shall afford some amuse- 
ment. It refers to the jurisdiction of The Eleven. 

The functions of The Eleven, as every one knows, were chiefly 
executive, the safe-keeping of accused persons and the punish- 
ment of those condemned by the.courts. It has also been known 
that The Eleven were for some purposes themselves a court, and 
had even in certain cases power to award, as well as to inflict, 
the penalty of death. But the limit of this power has been a 
doubtful matter, inasmuch as the rule given by our informants 
seemed to be more suitable to some childish fairy-land, to the 
courts of Paphlagonia, for example, under King Valoroso 
XXIV., than to any place or people in the work-a-day world. 
Robbers, thieves, and brigands, it was said, might be con- 
demned and put to death by The Eleven, if they pleaded guilty; 
but if they pleaded not guilty, they must be sent before an 
ordinary court. It certainly seemed amazing that the Athenians 
should have made and maintained, and that their historians 
should have cared to record, a regulation which in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases could have no effect, and in the thousandth 
case would probably lead to the summary execution of an 
innocent idiot. However there was the statement in the lexico- 

phers, and presumably therefore in Aristotle, as plain as could 
be. (we are indebted to the editor for the references) :—oi 
évdexa tovs .. . dvdparodioras dpodoyovvras péev 
dyrikéyovras cicdyovew eis 1d and again, oi 
évdexa . . . avdparodioras, pév dporoyoiev Oavaracorres, 
pn, elad£ovres eis ra 

Now in Cap. 52 of the new treatise we have undoubtedly 
the common source of these two statements; and this is what 
Aristotle said Kai rods évdexa KAnpwrods, émme- 
Anoopévors to Kai Trois dmayopevous KAérras 
kai rods dvdparodirras Kai hwmodiras, dv pév spohoydor, 
bavare dv 8 eis rd 
«7A. But this (though the editor does not perceive it) is quite 
another thing! ‘This is no useless folly, but an intelligible provi- 
sion, which throws an interesting light upon the society for which 
it was enacted. The English of it is this—*There are also ap- 
pointed by lot officers called The Eleven, whose functions are to 
take charge of the prisoners, and, in the case of those arrested for 
thieving, robbery, or brigandage, to inflict, if they are unanimous, 
the penalty of death, or, if they disagree, to bring them before 
the ordinary court,” &c. The purpose is as plain as the meaning. 
The Athenians, notwithstanding their jealousy of officials, thought 
it necessary to provide, under safeguards, for the execution of 
certain offenders without the smallest delay. In modern 


times it is safe to assume that even the most dan criminal 
can be kept till he is wanted. In Athens the prison, as we 
know, was by no means impassable; and the power of a leading 
robber, both in money and men, was immensely greater, as 
compared with “the resources of civilization,” than it is now. 
It was not thought fit that a man who had notoriously been the 
terror of Cithwron for years should, if once captured, have a 
day in which to practise on his custodians or communicate 
with his . The Eleven therefore were empowered to execute 
him forthwith, ¢f they were unanimous—-a condition which, con- 
sidering that every one of them was nsible with his own 
life to the popular tribunals, was more sufficient security 
against the abuse of their discretion. : 

It is curious to trace (as we can) the process by which the 
sense of Aristotle was converted into the nonsense of the lexicons. 
The original text is clear, the ambiguity of dv époroyaow (if 
they confess or agree) being removed by the opposition of &v dy~ 
ProBnraow (if they differ), which is applicable to the tribunal 
only and not to the prisoner. Nearest to the text is the form « 
dpodoyoiev . . . ef S€ wy, Which admits the true meaning, but is 
ambiguous, since auquoByreiv is no longer there to exclude the 
misunderstanding of duodoyeiv. Here then was a trap for the 
stupid person, who soon came along and went in, producing the 
third form, dpodoyodvras . . . avtrdéyovras which is as 
clear as it is ridiculous. And on such are our histories founded ! 
Space will not allow us to go any further. It will be the work 
of some time and many hands to estimate fully the value and 
authority of the new treatise. It is needless to say that Aristotle, 
or the Aristotelian, is not impeccable any more than another. 
For example, we should certainly charge him prima facie with 
very loose statements about the affair of Arginusew, and should 
postpone his version to that of the much-abused Xenophon. For 
the present it is enough to thank the authorities of the Museum 
for their discovery and the edition with a gratitude which looks 
both ways and expects the favours to come. . 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK.* 


Tos author of this book was once almost moved to tears by 

the appearance of some two hundred lady riders at a meet 
of the hounds at which the Empress of Austria was expected, 
near Dublin. Her “very soul was a It is true that a few 
were turned out to perfection; but the majority presented a 
heart-rending spectacle. “Such horses, such saddles, such rusty 
bridles, such riding-habits, hats, whips, and gloves; and, above 
all, such cotffures!” Were things like this in other places? she 
asked herself; and what was more to the purpose, she determined 
to find out. She went to London to Rotten Row :—“ went, and 
gazed, took notes, and was not satisfied.” She “found the style 
of riding decidedly bad, while that of dressing was incomparably 
worse.” A little later, at a country-house near Shrewsbury, the 
spirit of authorship entered into her, and the result has been Ladies 
on Horseback, and other books. Unfortunately, she says, “the 
things of which they treat are gone from my eyes; for, alas! I 
can ride no more.” If she can no longer ride, we hope she may 
still be able to write about riding; for she has considerable 
knowledge, as well as experience, of her subject, and she tells just 
enough anecdotes—not too many—in a bright and lively style. 
The illustrations, taken from her own rough drawings, if not 
altogether perfect as works of art, have a good deal of spirit and 
fun in them. 

Mrs. O'Donoghue very properly makes it an axiom that with- 
out courage it is impossible to become a horsewoman. “If you 
are a coward, your horse will soon find it out, and will laugh at 
you; for horses can and do laugh when they, what is — 
termed, ‘gammon’ their riders.” She must have been no cow 
herself, judging from her own accounts, for she tells us that she 
rode a horge which “simply would not allow himself to be 
ridden” by anybody except herself, over the three steeplechase 
courses of Punchestown, Fairyhouse, and Baldoyle, without a 
blunder, and apparently in cold blood. On another occasion, 
when riding a runaway hese, she “resolved to breast him” at 
a stone wall, which was “subsequently measured” to be six and 
a half feet high. Fortunately, Mrs. Power O'Donoghue is not the 
only witness to her own skill and pees She quotes a 
letter which appeared in a certain journal, containing the follow- 
ing remark about her :—“ There are few men in Ireland (if one), 
worth being called such, who would not willingly lay down their 
own lives rather than imperil the safety of one so universally 
beloved.” Whatever the men would do, a boy in Ireland im- 

rilled her safety with less hesitation. The hounds ran over a 

g, and he called out to her to “go on,” as it was “ hard at the 
bottom.” She had not gone far when her horse “got stuck.” As 
her “struggling steed was momentarily png | lower, and the 
shades of evening were rapidly closing in,” she shouted to the boy 
in tones of bitter remonstrance :—“ You told me this was hard 
at the bottom.” “ And so it is,” replied the boy ; “ but you're not 
half way to the bottom yet.” ’ 

In the opinion of the author, girls ought not to begin to ride 
until they are sixteen. Some people think differently. Indeed, 
we should imagine that few authorities would agree with Mrs. 


* Ladies on Horseback. By Mrs, Power O'Donoghue. New and revised 
edition. London and Calcutta: W. H. Allen & Co. 1893. 
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O'Donoghue on this point. She tells us that neither the Empress 
of Austria nor her sister, the ex-Queen of Naples, cared “ about 

iding until comparatively late in life.” Be this as it may, it 
does not prove her theory. There are certain expressions with 
regard to the make and shape of a horse which are familiar to 
everybody; but we read here for the first time of “healthy 
hocks,” nor were we aware that a horse should have “ loose, 
swinging flanks.” Since the celebrated flat-racers, Acme, Orbit, 
ae and Gloriation went to South America we have not 
followed their careers very closely; and it is news to us to hear 
that they have become “chasers.” The author advises her pupils 
in riding at “a river” to give their horses their heads. On this 
side of St. George’s Channel we either turn their heads and go 
round by a aiden, or make them swim across; for we never 
aspire to jumping anything wider than a brook in this country. 
Ladies are told to keep about six yards behind their pilots out 
hunting. We must admit that we should like another yard or 
two between us and our charge; but perhaps we may be unduly 
nervous. Then ladies should, if possible, have another “ friend ” 
to ride behind them. His duty will be to pull up if they fall, 
and prevent anybody else from jumping upon them, Now we 
should like to have a friend between us and the lady to perform 
the same kind office. 

The suggestions for dress are, on the whole, excellent. Ladies 
“inclined to stoutness” are rightly advised “to keep the bust 
from spreading under the arms”; a “rider of matronly form” 
ought “ not to wear a large expanse of light waistcoat,” and “a 
stout young girl” should also be careful in her attire. Those 
dnterested in the subject may read here of the “untejlable” 
miseries of certain articles of clothing “that can ruck up.” 
ff a lady’s hunting-boots get soaked through, she is to fill them 
to the tops with raw oats, and they will be quite dry and in 

the next morning. This reminds us that the 
author says she has been laughed at for recommending people 
to feed their horses on cooked oats. We have never tried this 
lan ourselves, nor are we sure that we should care to do so; 
but we may observe that we know a Master of hounds who feeds 
all his hunters upon cooked oats, and with great success. Most 
books upon riding are open to criticism, and we do not say that 
Ladies on Horseback is a solitary exception; nevertheless, we 
may congratulate Mrs. Power O'Donoghue on her well-meant 
por: Mans to teach ladies how to make the best use of what she 
calls “the noblest of God’s created things.” 


NOVELS.* 


)  Naaagenerew and German novels in translation are seldom quite 
satisfactory, for translation is a difficult art, requiring con- 
siderable powers and skill. The Lost Manuscript is in this respect 
above the average. It is fairly good English, and the German 
idioms are translated just sufficiently literally to keep uP in some 
Slight degree the foreign flavour of the original. For, if a novel 
is translated, more especially in the conversational parts, into 
entirely English idiom, one tends to forget the nationality of the 
speakers, and with it their modes of thought. The present trans- 
lation is, on the whole, satisfactory in these respects. The novel 
‘itself seems to us somewhat spun out and weak in structure, and 
its great length—it contains about a thousand pages of small 
ae with its somewhat attenuated interest, suggests 
e need of a certain compression. But the story gives, on the 
whole, a pleasant and interesting picture of life in a German 
University town, of the vagaries of its students, and their feelings 
towards their Professors. The reverential awe which these 
receive from their pupils would be an excellent example to our 
lish youth at the Universities, who do not, we fear, think of 
their tutors with a similar respect. The shy, somewhat loutish 
student, who, on his first acquaintance with his Professor’s wife, 
pours forth his sorrows into her ample bosom, and subsequently 
‘writes verses to her, is a type new to us. Again, the descriptions 
of life in a petty German Court are interesting, and the solemnity 
with which its splendours, a sort of parody of the ceremonial of 
the great Courts of Europe, are described, is at times almost 
¢<omic. The whole atmosphere of the book is pleasantly naive 
and fresh, full of a charming simplicity. For instance, the follow- 
— of the relations between teacher and pupil at a 
German University is perfectly delightful in its old-fashioned 
expression :—“ Any one who would know the Professor at his 
best should see him sitting surrounded by his students, the 
mature man amidst blossoming youth, the teacher among his 
admiring scholars.” ‘“ Admiring scholars” is good. Again we 
commend this delightful spirit of reverence and love to our own 
Universities. The book is relieved at times by touches of humour, 

as, for instance, the following fascinating stave :— 

Xantippe was a cross mean thing, 
‘No peace her husband had ; 
But Xerxes was a Persian king, 
And he was just as bad. 


The Lost Manuscript. By Gustav Freytag. 2 vols, Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing 

Lady Merton. By J.C. Heywood. 2 vols. London and New York: 
Burns & Oates, 

A Winter's Tale. By Mary E. Mann. 2 vols, London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1891. 

A Bitter Birthright. Dora Russell. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 

Eliicott’s Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 3 vols. London 

York: Warne & Co. 


We have spoken of the good points of the book. There remains 
one more virtue to mention, a virtue at least from the point of 
view of the publisher—namely, that it has gone through seven- 
teen editions in its native tongue. Its vices lie mainly in the 
multitude of trivialities through which the reader has to travel, 
which weigh down the book with useless matter and spoil the 
unity of the whole by imparting a pettiness to the interest of the 
work. As to the title, we are obliged to confess that by the 
time we had got to the end of the book we took not the faintest 
interest in the fate of the “lost manuscript.” The dénouement 
is spoilt by the vast amount of irrelevant matter that preceded it. 
Finally, the binding of the book is meritorious, and for those who 
care for such decorations the blue line round the text on each 
page will doubtless prove an additional attraction. 

On the second page of Lady Merton occurs the following re- 
markable passage anent the two hundred and fifty-eighth suc- 
cessor of St. Peter :— 


What a Succession! nearly fifty years older than the Colosseum; only 
about sixty years younger than the Pantheon ; extending back to the days 
of the last Jewish High Priest, and the last Sacritice in the Temple of 
Jerusalem ; having half the age of time since the call of Abram less 
sixteen years ; half as old as the Deluge less two hundred and twenty-nine 
years ; and only seventy-five years younger than one-third the age of the 
world since the creation of Adam according to the popular chronology. 


We may, indeed, say what a Succession! though why all this 
learned exactitude with regard to the date of the Deluge and the 
creation of Adam “according to the popular chronology” is 
obtruded upon us we are at a loss to discover. Setting aside the 
style of the passage, however—a very fair example of the writer’s 
English—this passage — the keynote of the book, which deals 
with the doubtings and strivings of an English Baronet and his 
wife on their journey from Protestantism to Roman Catholicism, 
being converted thereto by the “ honest logic” of an American 
acquaintance. The arguments of this American, by name Mr. 
Tellifer, occupy rather more than two-thirds of the book, and 
are highly technical and wearisome. Besides these characters 
there are some others—a young man, a sensitive child, a rebel- 
lious girl, a Mr. Pocus, and others who serve to give a 
semblance of incident and action to what is really a religious 
tract and exercise in dialectics, varied and, so to speak, punc- 
tuated by an incongruous coarseness of phrase and idea. The 
English net habitually d——ns people in the presence of his 
wife, and Mr. Tellifer U.S.A.’s wit is of the rest and the 
crudest. In the first fifty pages the author, besides the astound- 
ing paragraph quoted above, speaks of “ imerrabde British pride,” 
“the dominant necessity of propagating her kind in a spiritual 
way ”—whatever that may mean—and, lastly, pens, on p. 51, 
the following highly mysterious sentence :—“ are rare anima- 
tion when with him, her indiscreet revealing colour babbling 
secrets like a precocious child.” There are many more of these 
gems scattered through the book, and anybody who cares for this 
kind of thing may read it. Nothing but the severest sense of 
duty made us read it through. The author's work, however, is 
admired in America, and he seems to have written verse which 
was well received on the other side of the water. We can well 
imagine that he has written something better than the novel 
before us. 

To turn from the dreary nonsense of Lady Merton to Mrs. 
Mann’s novel is exceedingly refreshing. A Winter's Tale is quite 
a delightful story. The plot is slight, but the workmanship deli- 
cate throughout, like a fine ivory carving. With a few light 
illustrative touches she causes each of her characters to live— 
the dialogue has the sparkle and crispness of light everyday 
badinage, which, in domestic life, we know and love better than 
polished epigram. Erica Birch, the heroine, with her dread 
of “thunderstorms, tipsy men, and horned cattle,” is a charm- 
ing girl, very refreshing to read about in these strong-minded 
days. Hugh Barty, too, her big burly lover, with his “ great 
talent for silence,” is a very fellow, and excellently drawn, 
while the garrulous, artless old father is very natural and pleas- 
ing. Altogether, it is a thoroughly pleasant book to read. ere 
is not a really disagreeable person in it, with the exception of the 
poor madman Harcourt, and the author has very wisely touched 
only slightly on the parts which might have been made by a less 
skilful oon f into something very like a police romance or common 
detective story. The book is thoroughly kindly, as well as 
artistic. All the little touches are delicate and instinct with life, 
without being in any way forced. Take, for instance, old Mrs. 
Bye’s remark about her dead daughter. ‘I ha’ done as well as I 
could afford,” she says; “me and a neighbour sat up all night a 
making the shroud—tha’s an expensive bit of flannel, as you 
see yourself, miss, but I meant my poor girl to have the best 
while she’s above ground—after that the Lord must see to her.” 
How the book ends we leave our readers to learn for themselves. 
Precisely why the story is called A Winter's Tale we have not 
discovered, and it was, perhaps, a little bold to choose a Shak- 
spearian title. Still, What’s in a name? Sutflice it that 4 Winter's 
Tale is a very charming novel. 

It is distressing to have to turn from it to A Bitter Birth- 
right, from the brisk freshness of a country house to the 
atmosphere of a police-court, and, may we add? the style of a 
police report. The men and women who wander through the pages 
of it have no characters—they have only habits, and these are, in 
a general way, very bad ones. As long as they remain in the 
humble shades of 17 t Place, W. Hampstead, these are 
kept in abeyance ; but when the heroine, Nancy Loftus, emerges 
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from that secure retreat as governess to the children of Lady 
Gilmore of Wrothesley, we find that the habits and manners of 
the upper classes are only differentiated from those of the people 
of a humbler station by a boundless flow of invective, grafted on 
to the loose English of the suburbs, while the airy absence of 
conscience in the Loftus family develops among the aristocracy 
into persistent, never-ending fractures of every commandment in the 
Decalogue. When the familiar governess appears on the stage of 
fiction we are prepared for an acrimonious but aristocratic em- 
ployer, and recognize the dramatic = of an immediate 
amour with the only son of the house. But - Bod Loftus is ex- 
acting, even for the familiar “ Young Person” of fiction. We 
have a certain sympathy with Lady Gilmore, who consistently 
endeavours, despite a certain tartness of temper, to make thin 
pleasant, even to the extent of secreting her crippled elder son in 
order that the second, whose manly charms are more pleasing to 
his father’s artistic tastes, may succeed to the broad acres of 
Wrothesley. Miss Dora Russell, if she would learn to write 
English with some approach to grammatical acc , and at the 
same time convince herself that the wealthy and the well-born 
are not as a class set on senseless and purposeless crime as a voca- 
tion, might write a fair novel. Unfortunately she has made so 
many attempts at one. 

There was once a priggish young man who came down to be 
the tutor of a farmer’s daughter with a taste for higher educa- 
tion. The son of the Squire afterwards married his fair charge 
and reigned in his father’s stead. Meanwhile the priggish young 
man went up to London and became a distingnioned medical 
student. Selquetiy it turned out that he was really heir of 
the Squire aforementioned, or, more strictly, of the Squire’s 
father, that gentleman having altered his will two days before 
his death in favour of his eldest son, whom he had previously dis- 
inherited. Lancelot Henderson, the third and last of the suc- 
cessive owners of Thorpe Bredy Manor, of whom we have spoken, 
conceals this will as his father had done before him, having con- 
ceived a very considerable aversion for the priggish young man, and 
having many better ways in which to utilize the revenues of the 
paternal acres. Ultimately his wife discovers the will, shows it to 
the priggish young man, her husband being at the time just on the 
road to recovery from diphtheria. Whereupon Lancelot most 
wisely blows his brains out, being sick to death of the moralizings 
of his wife and of the priggish young man. Then the P. Y. M. 
succeeds to the estates, marries Lancelot’s wife, to whom his 
behaviour has been somewhat too loverlike all through the three 
volumes, and proposes to turn the Manor House into a dispensary, 
while the Vicar of the parish marries the late Squire’s sister, and 
so all is supposed to end to the satisfaction of the reader, and not 
at all before it was time, for there are three volumes of it, and 
they are closely printed and heavy withal. The novel suffers from 
the utterly mistaken sympathies of its author. Mrs. Needell 
evidently likes and admires the priggish young man, and the 
lady he ultimately marries, while to us they were unutterably 
wearisome, and did not excite a single atom of sympathy or 
liking. The distressing part of it is that the first five or six 
chapters show really very considerable pcwer, which we vainly 
look for in the rest of this interminable book. We had forgotten 
to mention that there is one pleasant character in the novel. The 
Rector of Thorpe Bredy is a very charming person, very well 
sketched, and how he succeeds in concentrating his affections on 
so acid a person as Miss Henderson passes our comprehension. 


OMAN’S WARWICK THE KINGMAKER.* 


R four centuries Warwick the Ki r “has lacked even 
the doubtful honour of a biography.” This deficiency Mr. 
Oman has now supplied from such scanty materials as that dark 
age of English history, the fifteenth century, has left to us. The 
biographer of the great Earl has to contend against many disad- 
vantages. He cannot even call up the outward semblance of his 
hero. ‘“ The day of portraits was not yet come; his monument 
in Bisham Abbey has long been swept away; no writer has even 
deigned to describe his personal appearance—we know not if he 
was dark or fair, stout or slim. At most we may gather from the 
vague phrases of the chroniclers, and from his quaint armed 
figure in the Rous Roll, that he was of great stature and breadth 
of limb.” But the art of Rous is of so conventional a kind that 
we can hardly place any reliance upon it as portraiture. Nor are 
we much better off when we seek to know the man in spirit. 
Character-drawing was an art beyond the powers of our fifteenth- 
century chroniclers and annalists ; and to obtain distinct glimpses 
of Warwick personally we have to fall back upon a foreign writer, 
Jehan de Wavrin. Once, indeed, Warwick for a moment shows 
himself to us in that postscript which his own hand added to the 
formal summons to resist the Yorkist invasion of 1471, addressed 
to Henry Vernon of Haddon :—* Henry I pray you flayle not 
now as ever I may do flor yow.” One may fancy, in this almost 
piteous appeal, something like a presentiment of his approaching 
doom, when, betrayed, deserted, the very elements fighting 
against him, he went to his death on Barnet field. 
Out of the meagre materials at his disposal Mr. Oman has 
succeeded wonderfully well in constructing a figure of the great 


* English Men of Action—Warwick the Kingmaker. By Charles W. 
Oman. Landon nud New York’ Macmillan & Ca 1891. 


Earl whom historians term the Kingmaker. He does not attempt 
to make him out an ideal hero; the Wars of the Roses are 
one of the most hopeless times in which to look for ideal heroes. 
But he shows that Richard Nevill was not a mere turbulent 
feudal chief or a selfish political intriguer. He was a “ practical 
statesman” in an age when statesmanship was remarkably un- 
scrupulous; he was an en ic and successful administrator, 
who did well and net whatever his hand found to do in 
war or peace ; and he remarkable power of winning and re- 
taining popularity :— 

Wherever he was well known he was well liked. His own Yorkshire 
and Midland vassals, who knew him as their feudal lord, the seamen who 
had served under him as admiral, the Kentishmen who saw so much of him 
while he was captain of Calais, were all his unswerving followers down to 


the day of his death. . . . His power of ——- men was extraordi 

even King Louis of France, the hardest an pte unemotional tum 
seems to have been amenable to his influence. He was as successful with 
men in the mass as with individuals; he could sway a parliament or an 
army with equal ease to his will. 

From the especial vices of the ish nobility of that age— 
“a taste for indiscriminate bloods and a turn for rapid 
political apostasy "—Warwick was not wholly free, though on 
the first point he had “less to reproach himself with than most 
of his contemporaries. He never authorized a massacre, or broke 
open a sanctuary, or entrapped men by false pretences in order to 

ut them to death.” As to the other point, “ once in his life he 

escended to the use of a long and deliberate course of treason 
and treachery”; but it must be taken into account that he had 
received sore provocation from the thankless King of his own 
making, and that his previous record had been one of unbroken 
the cause ot York. 

r. Oman is already known as having made an especial st 

of medieval warfare, and his accounts of the battles in bern ¢ 
Warwick was engaged show great power of constructing an 
intelligible story out of the disjointed statements of the original 
authorities. He looks upon Warwick as “a commander of 
ability,” but not of originality, who was content to fight his 
battles “in the old English style of Edward the Third and 
Henry the Fifth.” The imputations upon his personal valourare 
with good reason cast aside :— 

The Earl was a cool and capable commander ; he was not one of the hot- 
headed feudal chiefs who strove to lead every charge. It was his wont to 
conduct his first line to the attack, and then to retire and take command of 
the reserve, with which he delivered his final attack in person. This 
caution led some contemporary critics, especially Burgundians, who con- 
trasted his conduct with the headlong valour of Charles the Rash, to throw 
doubts on his personal courage. The sneer was ridiculous. The man who 
was first into the High Street of St. Albans, who fought through the ten 
hours of Towton, and won a name by his victories at sea in an age when 
sea-fights were carried on by desperate hand-to-hand attempts toe board, 
might afford to laugh at any such criticism. 

Of these sea-fights three are here recounted—the engagement. 
with the Spaniards on Trinity Monday, 1458; the two days’ 
fight with the Genoese and Spaniards, also i to 1458; 
and the encounter with the Hanseatic fleet, which Lingard and 
others have, on what grounds it is hard to see, identified with 
the battle of Trinity Monday. In discussing the probable causes 
of the affray with the Hanseatic fleet, which nearly brought on 
what is now called an international complication, Mr. Oman 
suggests that it may be that Warwick “fell out with them on 
some question as to the rights of the English admiral in the 
narrow seas, such as gave constant trouble in later centuries, and 
were the forerunners of the famous quarrels over the ‘right of 
search’ and ‘the right of salute.’ ” e wonder that he did not. 
mention that, in the first of the “Three Fifteenth-Cent 
Chronicles,” published by the Camden Society, one of Warwick's 
naval captures is expressly said to have made on this 
ground. “ Also a none after he toke xvij hulkes with oper smaler 
vesselles laden with salt for be cause they wolde not strike in the 
kinges name of Inglond.” 

A few other remarks suggest themselves. As it is usual to 
give place-names their present spelling, we do not see the reasom 
for writing “Sherif Hoton” for Sheriff Hutton. The statement 
that in 147! Edward's invading ships “came to land at various. 
points on the coast of Holderness,” hardly conveys the idea of 
landing within the Humber. The contemporary Arrival of 
King Edward IV. names two of the landing-places—the no a 
existent Ravenspurne, which it distinctly fixes “ within Hum 
on Holderness side,” and “ Powle,” presumably Paull, which is 
within sight of Hull. Lastly, we are not always quite satisfied 
that Mr. Oman in his quotations follows the exact wording of 
the originals. In one case, that of Warwick's letter to Vernon, 
he has printed “as my veray singular heart is in you,” for “as 
my vray singuler trust is in you,” and there are some other 
slight variations. In other cases, as it is not within the plan of 
the series to give precise references, we cannot be always sure of 
having consulted the same version that he has; but the account 
which he gives in inverted commas of the scene between Warwick 
and his prisoner, Lord Rivers, in 1460, can hardly be from any 
source but that of the Paston Letters; and if so, it certainly does 
not strictly follow the wording of the letter as it appears in Mr. 
Gairdner’s edition. 

These points we merely suggest as matters for consideration. 
In conclusion, we recommend the book to all who are inter~ 
ested in the still imperfectly understood period of the Wars of 
the Roses. Even Mr. Oman’s industry fails to get quite to the 
bottom of some of the confused and puzzling events of 1469-70 5 
but his work is a valuable contribution to our knowledge. 
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TURF CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN.* 


‘i the opening sentences of his latest work, Turf Celebrities, 
Mr. Day modestly abjures any intention of “ instructing the 
learned” or of “ formulating rules for the benefit of those that 
are anxious to attain literary greatness”; at the same time he 
kindly informs us that he “ writes for the social and intellectual 
advancement of individuals, as well as for the comfort and well- 
being of society.” Most of his readers will be of opinion that the 
former, at least, of these somewhat mystic promises has been 
faithfully fulfilled, though he may hardly be held justified, even 
by such noble aspirations, in publishing a book which is dull 
throughout, often spiteful, and not seldom both spiteful and dull. 
When one considers his opportunities and his talents, one is still 
less inclined to forgive him, for nobody who knows Mr. Day can 
doubt that he has a very considerable sense of humour, of which 
there is hardly a trace in this volume, and nobody who knows 
anything about his career can fail to be aware that he might (an 
he would) have told us much that was new and amusing about 
many eminent Turfites and famous horses. Whereas, with exaspe- 
rating perversity, he has chosen to fill 280 odd pages with matter 
of the most trivial nature, but little of which can, by possibility, 
interest any one save himself, while the insufferable priggish- 
ness of his moral reflections, tags, and aphorisms suggests 
that the late Mr. Barlow must have had at least one other 
pupil besides Sandford and Merton. A considerable propor- 
tion of the Turf celebrities described in this remarkable his- 
tory consists of obscure persons whose very names are utterly 

own to the present generation, and who had long perished 

out of memory even of their own compeers, till Mr. Day 
thought fit to disinter these unsavoury fragments of paltry and 
ignoble dealing. Of the remaining characters, some—the late 
rd Howe, Sir W. Codrington, and Colonel Napier Sturt, for 
instance—can hardly be described as racing men ; and no allusion 
is made to the most important Turf transaction in which the last 
named was ever engaged, viz., the management and backing of 

Kettledrum for the Derby of 1861; though we are told that 
Colonel Sturt satisfactorily executed a commission on Promised 
Land for the Goodwood Cup on behalf of that horse’s owner, 
whose ideas on the subject of price are of the most liberal nature. 
Of other celebrities, Lord Stamford and Mr. Merry are certainly 
not associated in men’s minds with the Woodyates stable; nor 
is Lord Rivers, except for some disagreeable reminiscences of 
Pitchfork, respecting whose name, as Mr. Day thinks fit to sneer 
at it, he might in justice have added that the horse was originally 
named Trident, and thus roughly rechristened when it was found 
that there was already a Trident in training. Nor need the author 
have been so severe on Lord Rivers for his expenditure on sanitary 
works at Rushmere. Surely an outbreak of scarlet fever in a house 
full of guests, several of whom had to remain as patients, justifies 
a man in overhauling his drains. This chapter, nevertheless, is a 
leasant contrast to many of the others, as full justice is done to 

rd Rivers’s unfailing generosity and kindness of heart. Folly is 
of course freely imputed to him; all Mr. Day’s heroesare either fools 
or knaves, often a hopeless mixture of both, the worst and most 
fatal form of folly being a lack of absolute confidence in his judg- 
ment and advice. 

The rn of Admiral Rous, who by the way was never 
a patron of Woodyates, is fair enough, lenient judgment being 
passed upon him, perhaps, because as a handicapper he was not 
usually oppressive in the apportionment of weight to that stable, 
though he once distinctly transgressed the bounds of propriety by 
telling Lord Ribblesdale that St. Giles had run fat on some occa- 
sion. Mr. Day adds with becoming gravity, “ not that the horse 
was fat, on the contrary, for I have never run any horses so.” 
We do seem to remember that “Our William” was sup to 
train them a trifle light. To Lord Alington, Sir F. Johnstone, 
and Mr. T. Hughes, of Chester, for so many years his chief sup- 

rters, Mr. Day makes but ing allusion, and of Mr. 

windells, who was closely connected with many of his greatest 
triumphs, there is no mention; yet these are the very men who 
are, or have been, true Turf celebrities, and in whom the sport- 
ing public take a deep interest. What racing man is there who 
would not care to read the trials of Promised Land, of Dulci- 
bella, Weatherbound, Catch-em-alive, Judge, Valuer, and 
other winners of big races, who were trained at that celebrated 
establishment on the Wiltshire Downs? Every one knows that 
no closer receptacle of a stable secret than William Day ever 
existed, but w could be the harm of now telling us the 

— form of animals long since dead or gone to the stud ? 
e is fond enough of posing asa teacher ; why not have given a few 
illustrations of the art of successfully putting horses together ? 
With the one exception presently noticed, the only instance where 

he is explicit on the subject of a trial is in the case of Dulcamara, 

an animal which never won, and about which nobody cares. 

A piece of information is, however, vouchsafed in these pages, 
which is welcome as solving a problem erstwhile the subject of 
much wonder. No one could understand formerly, even in days 
when touting was as yet not one of the fine arts, how “illus- 
trious strangers” in the shape of trial horses could be smuggled 
from Newmarket and elsewhere, to take the measure of the 
Woodyates flyers, without being recognized. Like most clever 
tricks this one is simple enough when explained. A friend’s 


stable in London received the visitor, whose attendant was forth- 
with despatched home before the arrival of the groom from 
Wilts, so that the one man did not know whither his horse was 
going, nor could the other guess what it was or whence it came. 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Day does not go on to tell 
us how he inal to keep his immense stretch of down compara- 
tively, if not quite, clear of touts, as he undoubtedly did; possibly 
the reason was that there was no available shelter for them 
unless he afforded it, rather than do which he would cheerfully 
have seen them die by the roadside. 

The concluding chapter, “ Types of Foreigners,” is, perhaps, the 
worst written.and most wearisome in the book, setting forth at 
great length, but without spirit, the author's grievances against 
the American division—Mr. Ten Broeck, Mr. Bathgate, and Mr. 
Keene, the latter of whom owned, while the two former (accord- 
ing to this account) mismanaged, Foxhall and Don Fulano for 
their engagements in the autumn of 1881, when Foxhall, then 
trained by W. Day, won the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire. 
The one bit of interest in the whole dreary narrative is the trial 
of these two horses for the Grand Duke Michael Stakes. Whether 
the trainer was or was not ill-treated in having Mr. Keene’s 
horses subsequently taken from under his care is a matter which 
concerns himself alone. Yet one is tempted to ask why he ever 
accepted the charge, if their removal from Sherrard’s stable to his 
own was so monstrous an act as to justify the remarkable para- 
graph in which he reflects on it :— 

Oh, for the painful frailty and inconsistency of man! Being defeated at 

the very first race meeting they attended after their well-earned victory 
(the Grand Prix), they made up their minds at once to change their 
trainer, but retained with overweening confidence the valued services of 
their jockey. I ask as a broad rule, not speaking from any mal 
motive, is such conduct to be admired? Is it just or tolerable? Is it not 
rather detestable, ungenerous, and really disgraceful, meriting the scorn 
and contempt of every honest man ? Under such treatment a trainer’s fair 
fame is blasted in a moment, and his reputation is destroyed without 
cause. 
It was hardly to be expected that the writer of such a magnifi- 
cent denunciation would have condescended to profit by the 
injustice he thus stigmatizes, nor can he fairly complain if the 
sauce wherewith he had seen the goose seasoned was subsequently 
served up to the gander, 

Let us observe finally that the patronizing, though modified, 
approval with which Mr. Day occasionally speaks of his em- 
ployer wives would be impertinent were it not so exquisitely 
absurd, 


THE EXEMPLA OF JACQUES DE VITRY.* 


ye Folklore Society and Professor Crane of Cornell Univer- 
sity have done a very good deed in printing or reprinting the 
Exempla of Jacobus a Vitriaco, the very learned, very ingenious, 
and rather redoubtable Bishop of Acre, persecutor of the Albi- 
genses, Crusader, cardinal, diplomatist, preacher, historian, patri- 
arch elect of Jerusalem, and Heaven knows what else. Every- 
body who knows anything of the middle ages knows, or ought to 
know, something about Jacques de Vitry, a not less trusty and much 
more respectable servant of the Pope than a certain later Vitry 
was of the King. But his Zxempla—as the illustrative stories in 
his sermons, extracted from them and arranged (not by himself) 
either for the edification of the faithful or the use of other 
preachers, are called—are by far the most amusing part of his 
writings. As Professor Crane, who has done other good work in 
Romance literature for his University, and for students generally, 
has worked out in an introduction of great length and interest, 
these Exempla form a large and remarkable part of medieval litera- 
ture. And they overlap and coincide with, in a particularly note- 
worthy manner, the great collections of pure stories, and those 
middle collections, as they may be called, such as the Golden 
Legend and the Gesta Romanorum, which aimed at amusement and 
edification alike. Of Professor Crane’s editing we could say some 
good, and have no care to say any harm. There are, indeed, some 
slips and some omissions. For instance, “ Sicut solent pueri dicere 
quando absconditi sunt et inveniri no/unt” may be the right 
Latin, or, “as children do when they hide and wish to be found,” 
may be the right English, but one or other must be wrong. But 
nolunt would not be a very heinous misprint, though a singularly 
unlucky substitute, for volunt, especially if it were, as some would 
have it, “ wolunt.” 

The interest of the book, however, which, as we have said, is 
considerable, lies wholly in its matter. It is, as a very early 
and, it would seem, independent collection, partly of personal 
experiences, or at least hearsays, partly of famous and widely- 
known stories, that it deserves notice, especially in regard to the 
former. Its variants of the frog and the mouse, of the misguided 
donkey who tried to caress his master, and so forth, are useful, 
but not exciting. It is more agreeable to learn how the Bishop 
of Acre knew some judges who used to summon suitors to a 
place with an equivocal name—say, Newport or Bradford— 
and whithersoever they went to give judgment against them on the 
ground that the venue was elsewhere. The story where the 
confusion of nolunt and volunt occurs shows that monasteries 
were not particularly valuable as refuges for persecuted innocence, 
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or the Abbess would certainly not have permitted this little 
game of hide-and-seek :— 

LVIII. ag 51'°] Far different was the conduct of another nun whom 
the abbess hid from the pursuit of a noble knight. As he was on the point 


of departing, after a fruitless search, the nun began to cry “cucu,” as 
children are wont to do when they hide and wish to be found. The 


wretched nun was derided and abandoned by the knight... . 
Here, again, is a very curious fable, of which Professor Crane 
knows no other version, nor do we :— 

CLV. [fo. 113°] A certain man, from excessive simplicity, refused to 
receive the sacraments from unworthy priests. ‘The Lord, to remove his 
error, caused him to dream that he had great thirst, and saw a well where 
a leper was drawing very clear water in a beautiful vessel with a golden 
rope. When the dreamer approached with many others to drink, the leper 
drew back his hand and said, “ Are you willing to receive water from the 
hand of a leper, who scorn to accept the sacraments from unworthy 
priests?” 

There are many such things in the book, and, therefore, it is 
welcome. 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS.* 


Ww. observe that Mr. Spooner makes no ambitious claim for 
his new edition of the Histories, declaring that he would 
not have undertaken it if he had known beforehand that Mr. 
Furneaux would ultimately cover the same ground. But, in spite 
of Mr. Spooner’s graceful and truly academic modesty, we should 
have been sorry if this considerable opuscudum had never seen the 
light. It has succeeded in being just what it was intended to be 
—a thoroughly high-class specimen of the genus known as “ in- 
tended for the use of students at the University and boys in the 
higher forms of our public schools.” It is not a cram-book, and it 
is not merely a class-book. So far as it goes it is the result of 
genuine scholarship, and not unlikely to assist in the making of 
scholars. At the same time it wears an old-fashioned air, and re- 
minds us of the days when rival readings were discussed “ on their 
merits "—that is to say, on the commentator’s own idea of what 
the author must have meant, or ought to have meant, and without 
any troublesome investigation into what the MSS. recorded, what 
was the respective value of those authorities, how the mistake 
arose, if mistake there was, and whether the correction suggested 
would account for the mistake detected. We are not blaming 
Mr. Spooner because he has not laboured on the text. We are 
simply recording what seems to be a fact. Nor would we suggest 
that emendation by the light of nature is an entirely useless pro- 
cess. The merit of it is to start theories which may be verified 
by documentary evidence. But even in writing for students at 

e Universities and boys in the upper forms of our public 
schools, it is hardly permissible at this time of day to accept or 
reject, to favour or disparage, a reading just because it does or 
does not square with one’s own conception of what the context 
ought to suggest. Let.us not do an injustice to Mr. Spooner ; 
in his introduction he gives a brief but careful account of the 
various MSS. of the Histories; but in his commentary we do not 
see that he has made much use of the knowledge which, no 
doubt, he 8, but which he seems to have considered alien 
from his educational object. His method of dealing with a 
disputed passage is to state, quite fairly and clearly, the chief 
views which have been put forward, and sometimes to make a 
choice himself, and at other times to leave it to his readers. 
Let us look at his treatment of the e at i. 71, describing 
the politic clemency of Otho towards Marius Celsus, where the 
Florentine MSS. read as follows :— 

hostis conciliationis 
Nec Otho quasi ignosceret, sed, ne hostem § metueret, conciliation! ¢ ad- 
bens, statim inter intimos amicos habuit, x.r.A. 


This is dismissed as giving “ no precise sense,” and the Bodleian 
reading is just mentioned, “ne hostis metum reconciliationis 
adhiberet.” Then we are introduced to Herwus’s emendation 
(after Nipperdey)—*“ deos testes mutuw reconciliationis adhi- 
bens” (which we are briefly told is “too wide a departure from 
the MSS.”); then to Meiser’s “ne hostem metueret conciliatorem 
adhibens” (dismissed because conciliator is not used elsewhere, 
because the sense required for the ne clause is forced, and because 
the words do not go well with what follows). Finally, we are 
told that the “simplest way out of the difficulty ” is to read with 
Ritter, “ne reconciliationi metum adhiberet” (as being “ the 
least “oe from the MSS. and giving a fair sense”). So far 

ut Mr. Spooner’s faith in Ritter seems to have been 
shaken by the counter-claims of Halm; he tells us, in an after- 
thought printed amongst the errata, that Halm’s correction— 
“ne hostes metueret conciliationes adhibens”—is also simple, 
and also gives good sense. Here we have an excellent proof of 
the inconclusiveness of the method to which Mr. Spooner has 
adhered, in spite of the rapid development of a sound and scientific 
textual criticism which has already borne good fruit among the 
junior as well as the senior contemporaries of Mr. Spooner him- 
self. We should have felt less objection to Mr. Spooner’s method 
if he had simply left the MSS. altogether out of the question. 
But to say of one emendation that it is nearest to the MSS., and 
of another that it is too wide a departure, is to pretend to take 
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them into consultation. Mr. Spooner, no doubt, knows very well, 
but some of his readers may not understand, that an emendation 
is not condemned ete it makes a great apparent altera- 
tion, nor justified use the change is only a little one. You 
may _—_ stronger evidence to support the change of a single 
letter than to re-write awhole line. It all depends on the nature 
and history of the MS., on the possibility or the likelihood or the 
evidence of such and sucha mistake. All this, not for Mr. 
Spooner, but for the students at the University and the boys in 
— forms of our public schools. 

t us turn to the more pleasant duty of commending what is 
good in this edition of the Histories. Most of it is good, and 
some of it very good. Very good is the index dealing with all 
names mentioned in the text and with the chief notes in the 
commentary. Very good and very full are the historical and 
archeological explanations. But they are kept within m 
able length, because Mr. Spooner has the art of knowing what he 
means to say and knowing how to say it. And he is apt in his 

uotations. He seems to feel, and manages to inspire, a par- 
ticular interest in those s in the Book V., where the 
Jewish and Roman histories meet and cross, and the unusual 
—— to which he lets these notes run will be excused by all his 
readers. He is very careful to bring out every point of consti- 
tutional law and usage, as, for instance (at iv. 9), on the various 
arrangements made for the management of the @rarium. And 
he is very successful in his little biographical notices of the less 
familiar characters who figure in the Histories. If anybody 
thinks that it is easy to knock them off, let him try his own hand 
at it, and if he succeeds, he shall promptly receive a good post on 
a newspaper. To continue our commendations, though we have 
not read all the notes in this edition, we can say, with tolerable 
confidence, that Mr. Spooner is not likely to make any slip in 
Tacitean scholarship. After reading a large proportion of them, 
we quite believe what he says, that this commentary has been to 
him a labour of love. He has thoroughly entered into his author's 
— and seems incapable of a serious misinterpretation. But 
there are two defects, neither of them really important, which 
run through the commentary; the first defect (or redundancy, 
rather) is that he gives a great number of absolutely superfluous 
notes, one at least on every page, which are so obvious as to be 
mere trifling. Let us take the first two pages; in the opening 
words (“ initium mihi operis Servius Galba iterum Titus Vinius 
consules erunt”) he gravely informs us, quite as if it were a 
proud discovery of his own, that “in English we should use the 
abstract form ‘the consulships.’” Lower down in the same 
chapter (on “ita neutris cura posteritatis inter infensos vel ob- 
noxios”), he tells us that “ Between the hostile or the complaisant = 
since all were either hostile or complaisant.” (But he forgets to 
say anything about that ve/, and seems to imagine that he is using 
the English idiom when he translates it with or. Would he, 
then, at a disputed passage describe himself as hesitating between 
Halm or Ritter ?) The second defect in his commentary is also 
in the nature of a redundancy. He gives what is clearly the 
proper interpretation, and alongside with it several others which 
are clearly wrong, and does not tell you that one is better than 
the rest, or why it is better. If he is influenced by a wish to 
make his readers exercise their own wits, he deserves to be prai 
from the purely educational point of view. But we cannot help 
suspecting that it proceeds from his already-mentioned and quite 
Oxonian modesty, or even from the still more Oxonian incapacity 
of making up his own mind. 

The introduction is rather long. But it might well have been 
made longer still. Very useful and businesslike is the account 
given of the different provinces of the Roman Empire at the 

riod to which the Histories relate. And when we have read 
Mr. Spooner’s statement of their military resources and political 
leanings we are well able to follow the sometimes rather perplex- 
ing manceuvres of these years of civil war. But the work would 
have been easier and more pleasant if Mr. Spooner had laboured 
less to condense his writing. When he permits himself the 
liberty of a modern expansion he carries us with him, That is 
one reason why he seems at his best in his account of the rising 
of Civilis, in which he makes the quite just remark that this 
insurrection, which had seemed so formidable, revealed the 
strength rather than the weakness of Rome. “It was successful 
only so long as the issue who should rule Rome was still un- 
decided ; directly this question was settled, the revolt collapsed 
at once, and the very soldiers who, in the prospect of Vespasian’s 
rule, had been driven into mutiny, murder of their officers, and 
desertion of their country, when once he was established on the 
throne, recognized that further resistance was helpless (? hopeless), 
and returned shame-stricken and unquestioning to their allegi- 
ance, although they had to pay for their treachery by being od 
sequently disbanded.” That was, indeed, the immediate lesson taught 
by the insurrection, though, as Mr. Spooner does not fail to 
point out, it also showed the quarter “ from which r was 
ultimately to be looked for to the Roman Empire and from 
which its destruction was finally to come.” It showed further, as 
Mr. Spooner further remarks, that the Gauls were inherently weak, 
and the extent to which Romanizing influences had taken pos- 
session of the country. Mr. Spooner picks a mild quarrel with 
Tacitus on the character of Otho. The Emperor's conduct on the 
throne did not deserve, he says, the censure which Tacitus heaps 
upon it, and the historian represents, not the verdict of an im- 

rtial judge, but that of a clique influenced at once by fear and 
islike, The difficulties in Otho's way have been minimized, Mr. 
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Spooner thinks, in Book II.; his lieutenants were lukewarm or 
treacherous, and the were convinced that foul play was 
contemplated by their leaders; the refusal of Paulinus to follow 
up his victory, and the necessity under which Otho seems to have 
lain of replacing his generals by his brother Titianus on the eve 
of the great battle, and the haste with which it was precipitated 
—these are all indications that more 
against than an open enemy. Mr. mer does not 
Otho made a capital error tn remaining at Brixellum while the 
battle was being fought out at Bedriacum—fatal, as Tacitus says, 
to the spirit of his troops. After the defeat at Bedriacum, wh 
Otho committed suicide is, Mr. Spooner says, a mystery whi 
will never be solved. Mommsen’s view is that the prospects 
were hopeless, and suicide was the only means of escape left to 
a defeated Emperor. But he had a considerable force with him 
at Brixellum, and Mr. Spooner seems to suggest that the resolu- 
tion to commit suicide may have been due to a genuine love of his 
country and a genuine desire to spare fresh bloodshed (as claimed 
in the speech put in his mouth by Tacitus), but that these honour- 
able motives may have been reinforced by weariness of life, and a 
feeling that he had thrust himself into a position which he was 
unable to support. In fact, Mr. Spooner does not precisely en- 
dorse, but he recalls with evident appreciation, the lines of 
Martial :— 
Cum dubitaret adbuc belli civilis Enyo 
Forsitan et posset vincere mollis Otho, 
Damnavit multo staturum sanguine Martem 
Et fodit certa pectora nuda manu. 
Sic Cato, dum vivit, sane vel Cxsare major : 
Dum moritur, numquid major Othone fuit ? 


Mr. Spooner gives much credit (more than some critics) to the 
historical character of the Historves. He argues that for every 
event and scene described the author had first-hand authorities ; 
that his own experiences covered a good part of his subject, and, 
em them, he could easily have recourse to actors in the events 
recorded, or witnesses of them; that when he had to rely on 
previous writers, they were generally “men of affairs competent 
to give a trustworthy narrative ”; that the diligence of Tacitus is 
beyond question; and that his undoubted prejudice as a senatorial 
partisan does not greatly affect his good faith or his judgment in 
the Histories. Most of these points will be supported by 
cautious students of Tacitus, but Mr. Spooner er strains 
our faith when he argues from the vigour or vividness of this or 
that passage that the writer must have been an eyewitness. 
Having mentioned the famous account of Galba’s entry into 
Rome, “ Who but an eyewitness,” he asks, “could have told 
‘ how the people and plebs uttered no word, but stood with awe- 
struck countenances, their ears open to catch every sound,’ how 
‘ there was neither tumult nor peace, but the silence of a great 
fear, a t anger’; or have described the mad rush of the in- 
furi soldiery into the Forum, the hasty flight of the people, 
the swords drawn against all who showed signs of hesitation and 
resistance ?” Who could have written all this unless he had been 
an eyewitness ? Since Mr. Spooner puts the question, we may 
answer him by saying that Tacitus could have done it. He has 
described wit a vigour, and in similar detail, many other 
scenes at which we know that he was not present. And why not 
this icular scene? But we must not take a rhetorical 
question too seriously. We may presume that Mr. Spooner was 
here more anxious to illustrate the unrivalled graphic power of 
his author than to base a serious contention upon so flimsy a 
conjecture. Nor need we quarrel with an editor if his enthusiasm 
is stronger than his sense of evidence. Finally, we have no 
hesitation in thanking Mr. Spooner for a valuable commentary. 
If we have pointed out some of the defects, it was because we 
wished to emphasize our praise of what is good. 


SWIFT'S MYSTERY.* 


would be neglect of duty to notice this book without some 
preliminary comment upon the vulgarity and bad taste of many 

of its author’s references to the writers who have preceded him. 
We speak in particular of his remarks, not upon such secondary 
mages as Deane Swift, Sheridan the younger, and Lord 

ry, but upon Thackeray, Lord Macaulay, and Sir Walter 

t. For Scott, the most wise, kind, and intelligent writer on 
Swift that ever lived (we are using the adjectives of the late 
James Hannay), the Minister of Kirn has only the sneer that, as 
he was “the great master of fiction,” his anecdotes may be 
hal; while of Macaulay, who, like the author of Esmond, 

calls Swift “ uncouth,” we are told that his ideal would be high 
because he “was so transcendentally attractive himself.” Con- 
cerning Thackeray, Mr. Hay observes, with an ineffable air of 
tronage, that his “slight, but fascinating lecture-room per- 
ance on Swift”... “has now deservedly become cheap 
railway literature,” and that he “was strangely biassed against 
Swift, or wanted brain power to estimate his character (!)” This 
disadvantage, it appears elsewhere, is the common misfortune of 
those who do not appreciate “the eccentricity of Swift’s genius,” an 
utterance which, seeing the claims put forward by Mr. Hay, 
suggests a flattering inference as regards himself. Now there 
are many of us, no doubt, who do not unreservedly accept the 


portraits which Mr. Thackeray and Lord Macaulay have drawn 
of the great Dean of St. Patrick’s ; but, for the credit and dignity 
it is to be hoped that we of in 

is style. “A pernicious vice, this pulli wn of great 
wclins The dined is Mr. Hay’s own, and for once we 
heartily agree with him. 

As regards the “ mystery” which Mr. Hay professes to reveal, 
there is really no particular mystery about it. Divested of the 
extracts from the Journal to Stella, and the “ Aphorisms” from 
Swift between which he has sandwiched it, it proves to be 
nothing more than the antiquated story which Sylvanus Urban 
published in the month of November 1757, under the title (in the 
“Contents,” for the article itself has no title) of “New and 
interesting anecdotes of the late Dean Swift and his favourite 
Stella.” Starting with the old scandal which even Orrery held te 
be baseless—that Swift was Sir William Temple’s son—the writer 

oes on to connect it with the newer scandal that Stella was his 

aughter, and thus to make the marriage which Orrery affirmed 
to have taken place in 1716 a marriage within the prohibited 
degrees. “Making research in the British Museum for docu- 
ments bearing on the life of Swift,” Mr. Hay tells us, he “ dis- 
covered accidentally ” this extraordinary document—a document, 
we should say, which must be tolerably well known to most 
students of Swift, since it is referred to in more than one review 
now before us, was certainly familiar to Sheridan and other 
of Swift’s biographers, and, what is more, is minutely examined 
and extensively quoted in one of those very works referred to in 
Mr. Hay’s “ Preface,” the Closing Years of Dean Swift's 84 
with Remarks on Stella, by Dr., afterwards Sir William, Wi 
(“ Dr. Wild,” Mr. Hay calls him), a book in no sense rare or 
recondite. Sir William Wilde, a patient and unprejudiced in- 
vestigator, although he inclined to believe that a legal marriage 
did take place, could discover nothing but “vague conjecture ” 
in the allegation as to Swift’s parentage. Later writers have 
treated the whole matter with the scanter courtesy of con- 
temptuous neglect. 

But now, once again, Mr. Hay, with elaborate preparation, re- 
vives, for the colourable motive of an unnecessary book, this 
vagrant old scarecrow of a scandal which has long since “stammer- 
ingly confessed” (as Mr. Lowell would say) “ that it has no visible 
means of subsistence.” He begins, like the writer of an article 
which he also “discovered” in the pages of that rather out-of- 
the-way periodical, the Quarterly Review for 1883, by quoti 
Lord Orrery imperfectly, and then of his own act and deed, a | 
by a singular exercise of brain-power, he proceeds to refute 
what he has not quoted. Further, he proves that Stella was 
not the daughter of Temple’s land steward, which has been 
proved over and over again; and even by the writer of the 
article in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1757. In his 
ments against the marriage he adds nothing to whet. tao 
been said by Monck Mason and others who oppose it, and 
he generally follows the lead of the “able article” in the 
Quarterly for 1883. But his method is peculiar, as the follow- 
ing instance will show. The Quarterly writer charges Orrery 
with contradicting himself as to the marriage, giving a reference 
in a footnote to one of Orrery’s letters. “ae Hay quotes the 
passage. Orrery, who is not a lucid writer, is referring to some 
alleged ill-treatment to which Swift had been subjected when 
under control. It would not have happened, his Lordship holds, 
had he not been single. “Nor had the Dean felt a blow [he goes 
on], or wanted a companion, had he been married, or, in other 
words, had Stella lived.” Mr. Hay comments thus:—“It is 
evident from this letter that Orrery assumes that Swift was a 
bachelor; that he was not married, and had never been married ; 
but thinks that if Stella had lived he would probably have 
married her.” Well might one ask with M. Jourdain, “Tant de 
choses en deux mots?” Surely all Orrery means is, that if Stella 
had lived, Swift would have had a wife to nurse and protect him. 
Mr. Hay imagines that he has “ proved, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt,” that Swift was not married to Stella. We do not 
think that those who have hitherto held a contrary opinion 
will change that opinion now. Indeed, a question which divided 
such authorities as Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Forster is not 
likely to be settled by inquirers of the type of Mr. Hay. As 
regards his collateral contention respecting the parentage of the 
two, notwithstanding his researches at the Advocate’s Library 
and the British Museum, he brings forward, as far as we can 
gather, not a shred of confirmatory evidence. That Stella was 
not the daughter of Temple’s land steward every one knew ; and 
beyond that the matter still remains exactly where Scott left it 
when he wrote, in 1814, that “there are no sound reasons for 
supposing that she had other parents than her reputed father and 
mother.” Of the only scrap of additional information which 
has appeared of late Mr. Hay seems to be ignorant. It is the 
entry in the register of Richmond Church, which Mr. Lane 
Poole found without anv difficulty some years since, although no 
one had thought of looking for it, and which describes Stella as 
“Hester y* daughter of Edw* Johnson,” Edward, it may be 
added, being also her brother’s name. She was baptized 20th 
March, 1681, thus confirming the year and month of birth given 
by Swift himself in his “Character of Mrs. Johnson.” As re- 
s the Swift story, that also remains where Lord Orrery left 
it. Sir William Temple was abroad at the time of Swift's birth, 
and had been for two years before it; while Mrs. Swift never 


left the United Kingdom—a fact which is confirmed by Deane 


* Swift: the Mystery of his Life and Love. By James Hay, Minister 
of the Parish of Kien ‘Chapman Hail 


Swift (Essay, 1755, p. 77). Mr. Hay’s attempts to prove his case 
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are pitiable. He actually brings forward, as evidence of “ flighty” 
character, the poor lady’s playful statement to her Dublin land- 
lady (Mrs. Brent, afterwards the Dean’s housekeeper), that she 
was expecting the addresses of a lover, who turned out to be 
none other than her son Jonathan, Vicar of Laracor !—a son, it 
may be remembered, who wrote of her at her death that “ if the 
way to Heaven be through piety, truth, justice, and charity, she 
is there.” Yet this is the woman whom the Minister of Kirn 
would have us believe to have intrigued in her brief two years of 
married life with Sir William Temple. To disinter these slander- 
ous old stories even with some show of confirmatory evidence 
is culpable enough; to do so without any evidence at all is un- 
pardonable. 

Mr. Hay’s so-called “mystery” mainly concerns Swift and 
Stella. But Vanessa fares no better at his hands. Dr. Patrick 
Delany (Observations, &c. 1754, pp. 123-4) says “she certainly 
gave herself up (as Ariadne did) to Bacchus, from the day that 
she was deserted”; and he does so in order to explain the 
publication after her death of Cadenus and Vanessa. The 
Quarterly Reviewer of 1883 observes, with reference to the final 
parting, that this—namely, intemperance—“ may have led to some 
action or some expression which Swift could neither pardon nor for- 
get.” Thereupon Mr. Hay, setting aside Scott’s well-known story 
after Sheridan, proceeds to draw his own gratuitous picture. 
He begins by following Orrery (whose story he has just declared 
to be incredible) in assuming that Vanessa wrote not to Stella 
but to Swift. Vanessa’s letter, he suggests, might arouse 
Swift's “ suspicion that its warmth was caused by something else 
than love. After Vanessa's messenger had delivered the missive 
into Swift’s hand, to test his suspicion, it is just possible that 
Swift might call for his horse, ride to Marley Abbey, enter 
Vanessa's parlour unannounced, and find her in a state unfit to 
receive him, or any other human being [the italics are ours}; that, 
disgusted at the sight, he might indeed turn upon his heel, and 
without speaking a word, might leave the Abbey, remount his 
horse, gallop back to his Deanery, and never see her more,” 
Delany, it will be remarked, says expressly that Vanessa’s failing 
dated from her desertion. Mr. Hay, on the contrary, makes it 
the cause of that desertion; and when, a little later, “as a faith- 
ful narrator,” he cites Delany—a person in his opinion “ of 
stern veracity”—he not only cites him incorrectly, but omits 
altogether the words, “from the day that she was deserted.” 
Comment upon this specimen of biography by insinuation and 
gem is superfluous. We commend it to the indignation 
of the accomplished lady who is now following “ Miss a 
hapless fortunes in Murray's Magazine. 


SOURCES OF AMERICAN HISTORY.* 


HETHER Mr. Lucas's Appendicule Historice ought to be 

described as a “Source” is a legitimate question for the 
minute critic. A horn carved about the end of the last 
century cannot certainly, by any stretch of language, be described 
as an original authority for events which happened in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth. To reveal a secret, we put it here 
because we have no more convenient place in which to put it. 
If Mr. Lucas objects we shall be sorry, since we have no wish to 
be other than agreeable to him. Horn maps are welcome if 
only because they remind one of the first meeting of Amyas 
Leigh with John Oxenham and Salvation Yeo. For the rest, 
we are not sure how Mr. Lucas’s book ought to be classed—unless 
it be as something done to please himself, which is not the worst 
motive for the production of literature. He is the happy pos- 
sessor of a horn on which is engraved a nice old picture-map of 
the country from New York up to Ontario. From his dedication 
it would appear that he has composed his book to explain the 
map to the “ever-varying number” of his nephews and nieces. 
The young people are fortunate in having so much history ex- 
plained to io in a pleasant anecdotic way. Mr. Lucas does 
not confine himself to his map. By way of introduction to 
the proper study of it, he gives a sketch of American 
history Reoticier as far back as Biarne Heriulfsen, and not 
forgetting Madoc, who as he justly remarks, is doubtful. 
The latter portion of his historical sketch is devoted to the 
ona between France and England in North America, and 
it ends with the close of the Seven Years’ War. From the fact 
that Mr. Lucas has a habit of telling us that Bancroft says 
this and Parkman says that, as if it settled the question, we con- 
clude that he has not gone very deep for his knowl Still, 
his narrative is readable, and in the main accurate. Further, it 
is lively, and written in a very fair spirit. There is nothing in 
Mr. Lucas’s style to show whether he is an American who is free 
from the trumpery = narrowness of so many of his 
countrymen—and perhaps more conspicuous in the great Bancroft 
than in most—or is an Englishman from mere unreasoning 
dislike of Americans. His outlines of history may be safely 


* Appendicule Historice ; or, Shreds of History Hung ona Horn. B 
Fred W. Lucas. London: Stevens & 1891. 

The Genesis of the United States; being a Series of Historical Manu- 
— Collected and Edited by Alexander Brown. 2 vols. London: 
William Heinemann. 


Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. IV. Sixth 
eed nap Papers, Part III. Boston: published by the 


commended as a wholesome introduction to the subject for 
“nephews and nieces.” A boy will enjoy it all the better and 
get the more solid knowledge from it because of the abundance 
of maps with which it, and the horn on which it hangs, are illus- 
trated. There is a long note on bark boats, canoes, and 

which should also prove attractive. The misfortune is that, 
being printed in a large flat quarto and loosely cased, the average 
boy might be trusted to smash it to pieces very speedily. 

Mr. Brown’s Genesis of the United States and the third 
volume of The Belknap Papers are more solid works in different 
ways than Mr. Lucas’s. The Belknap Papers are very solid 
indeed. This Part III. contains not less than 632 pages of not 
particularly large print, of which to be honest 630 or so do not 
appear to us to be of interest to any son of Adam (or even 
Adams) except the members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and to them chiefly in connexion with the printer's bill. 
Not that the book is without flashes. You open it at 265 
and you come on this gaiety in a letter from John Elot to 
Jeremy Belknap— 

How are theological affairs with you now, as it respects the Pudding 
controversy ? ... I could not but laugh heartily to hear of the behaviour 
of the Murrayites last Sunday. I find that they all adjourned to hear 
Brother Lathrop; their dur gregis, honest Noah, marching at their head, 
who told Mr. L, that his heart had not been so much warmed in that 
meeting house for seven years, They spent y* evening at Jake's, a most 
devotional company. 

To judge from the frequent mentions of Rev. Jabez Fitches, 
who could not agree with their people about part of what the 
considered their salary, and Jeremy’s difficulties about his stipe 
it would appear that the Pudding controversy raged much in 
New England in the years covered by these papers—namely, 
from 1724 to 1783. For the rest, it isan amazing example 
the old New England belief that any, the most insignificant, 
thing said, or done, by, to, or about, a New Englander, deserves 
solemn record. Zhe Genesis of the United States is a very dif- 
ferent collection of documents. It is inordinately long, as 
American historical books commonly are, but at least it deals 
with persons and things of real interest. Mr. Brown has laboured 
to collect every scrap of evidence which has survived to 
supply foundations for an account of the first settlements 
of Virginia between 1605 and 1616. He has, he says, had 
“to practise every self-denial, and to overcome difficulties 
which would have ed many men.” It is greatly to his credi 
though he himself has said it. The result of labours contin 
since 1876 has been the compilation of two fat volumes of re- 
prints of charters, extracts from sermons, despatches of ambas- 
sadors English and Spanish, reports of the agents of the Virginia 
Company, accounts, notices of geographical books or of pamphle 
and of biographical notices of persons. In short, it is a kind 
dictionary of information which an historian of the United States 
or of England in the seventeenth century would find useful. 
Mr. Brown has striven, he says, to conceal his own opinions 
while giving his reader all the means of forming an opinion of 
his own. e have never held that historian or compiler com- 
mitted sin in expressing his opinion as long as he did not play 
fast and loose with his evidence. Mr. Brown’s own views seem 
to us inoffensive enough. He has a high opinion of the English- 
men who began the great colonial enterprises of James I.’s reign, 
wherein he is on the side of the angels. He does not think a“. 
of Captain John Smith, but then, though Smith was a very 
amusing fellow, he was certainly a master liar, and specimen of 
the class which sat to the Elizabethan dramatist for the swash- 
buckler. Mr. Brown’s evidence has been honestly collected, we 
are sure. What the exact use of his book is, we are not so sure. 
He can hardly suppose that a genuine historian will be content 
to take his extracts on trust, and the general reader will be 
— from what is at best only an honest, intelligent, and 
industrious piece of paste and scissors work. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


COLONIAL TRAMP is the rambling narrative of a visit 
to the Australian Colonies and British New Guinea, written 
in a lively and rattling style. Mr. Hume Nisbet, who is a clever 
and facile artist as well as a ready penman, seems to have been 
sent abroad on a roving literary and artistic mission which is en- 
veloped in a certain mystery. On the other hand, he is delight- 
fully frank as to his own affairs, his family, his opinions, and his 
personal habits. We confess to having been somewhat prejudiced 
against him by the gushing account of his parting from his wife 
and children, and by the emotions which suggest sundry — 
sodical reflections, and which he even carries into politics. 
most thoroughgoing and ferocious of Democrats, he is the most 
sensitive of men. e sight of a sturdy Arab at Port Said sug- 
gests a picture of the heroic Gordon isolated at Khartoum, when 
his “ back crept and curved with the icy horror of a hideous night- 
mare.” He declares that the triumph of the London Dock-strikers 
in 1889 made the tears rush over his cheeks with pride and glory ; 
and he denounces the “ military hirelings” who actually su 
mitted to be led against some Australian rioters, as he glorifies 


* A Colonial Tramp: Travels and Adventures in Australia and New 
Guinea. By Hume Nisbet. London: Ward & Downey. 1891. 

Five Years in Panama: the Trans-Isthmian Canal. By Wolfred Nelson, 
C.M., M.D. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1891. 
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the independent Melbourne jury who jured themselves to 
uit the culprits caught redhand. He holds the Game Laws 

to be at the bottom of English poverty, apparently believing that, 
if every man were permitted to poach and capture God’s creatures, 
the game would have miraculous powers of reproduction. But, 
notwithstanding these amiable weaknesses of head and heart, we 
have found him a pleasant and entertaining companion. He 
knew more than one of the colonies well when he and they were 
many years younger. He gives many amusing reminiscences of 
those happy Bohemian days when he lived in queer and impecunious 
company ; and when a little society, somewhat loose in their 
habits, like Murger’s heroes or the early Christians had all 
things in common. Indeed, Mr. Nisbet is never dull, although 
he is most amusing when he is most in earnest, and he is full of 
anecdote and apposite illustration of the vicissitudes and cha- 
racteristic features of colonial life. He recommends Australia to 
the industrious poor as the paradise of enlightened democracy. 
If necessary, the poor man should be prepared and content to 
cast civilization behind him and live like the savage. For him- 
self, so far as practicable, he practised what he preached. His 
early training had made him independent of the luxuries and 
almost of the necessaries of polished life. He started on a long 
tramp through Bush and pasture carryingan infinitesimal “swag” 
with little beyond the clothes he wore. Though he detests the 
bloated aristocracy of birth, he has no objection to self-made and 
rosperous men surrounding themselves with costly indulgences. 

Tt was pleasant to be put up in the mansions of hospitable 
squatters; but the new fashion of dressing for dinner was a 
foe ape stumbling-block to him. Gay young colonial belles 
ooked askance at the way-worn traveller who came recommended 

to their fathers; and, though the ordinary colonists cared little 
about clothes, once he was grossly insulted on account of his 
costume. Yet when a man of the world came into the coffee- 
room of an hotel, conscious that he looked more like a 
mendicant than a creditable member of society, he ought to 
have been prepared for a covert snub; and we are surprised that 
the incident should have irritated such a ager ney Away 
from cities and their conventionalities he enjoyed himself 
heartily. He gives really enchanting descriptions of the 
scenery, and many of the most picturesque scenes are charm- 
ingly illustrated. He saw many a secluded spot where he would 
have gladly settled, till he came upon others still more tempting. 
But he is candid enough to confess that these glowing pictures 
have their shady side. Even semi-tropical Queensland is not all 
the fancy paints it, with feathering palm-trees mirrored in azure 
seas, and natural conservatories fragrant with odours. There 
are shrivelling dust-storms and protracted droughts ; and, for 
nine months out of the twelve, the heat is tremendous. You 
dare not take a header in those seas for they swarm with sharks, 
and if you open the window of a stifling bedroom you admit 
the blood-thirsty mosquitoes with the balmy air. Mr. Nisbet, 
who is a close and humorous observer of the habits of animals 
of all kinds, speaks most feelingly on the subject of these insect 
pests. He describes with Homeric fire and fervour the attacks 
of legions of mosquitoes and battalions of bugs; and he dramat- 
ically relates one of his early experiences when a centipede, 
losing its hold on the ceiling, flopped down upon his blanket 
in the dark, through the mosquito-net. The venomous black 
snakes were literally his détes notres, and no wonder. They 
interfered with the artist’s natural taste for reclining like 
Tityrus on the grass in the shade. At certain seasons they 
have a disagreeable habit of “coupling,” and when a pair entwine 
in fond embrace, of all inconvenient places they choose the 
middle of the track. They resent being disturbed, uncouple 
with electrical rapidity, and go like greased lightning for the 
intruder. Fortunately the herds of pigs hunt them down and 
fatten on them; and as for the colonists, carrying a knife and 
o of string, they are always ready for a surgical operation. 

ey cut out “a chunk of flesh,” and the string serves for a 
tourniquet. The rabbits, so wantonly introduced by some home- 
sick sentimentalist, are a far more intolerable nuisance, and 
Mr. Nisbet has much to say about them. They have 
grown to three times the size of their English progenitors, 
and, although the Victoria Government offers sixpence per tail, 
no appreciable impression has been made on their swarms. They 
are so tame that nothing is easier than to knock them on the 
head, so, as Mr. Nisbet remarks, no man need starve in the bush ; 
but as they flourish at the expense of farmer and squatter, the 
suppression of the rabbit has become a national question. 

As to the prospects of colonizing New Guinea, Mr. Nisbet has 
formed very decided opinions. He considers that the country 
has everything to recommend it, if the natives can be utilized 
and not exterminated. For, naturally in the richest districts, 
which lie low, white field-labour is impossible. Nevertheless, 
he thinks that New Guinea has got an undeserved reputation for 
unhealthiness, owing to the present settlements having been 
badly chosen. With his strong sympathies for the aborigines, 

rhaps he takes an unduly favourable view of the Papuan ; but 

é says that, with ordinary discretion, it is easy to get along 
comfortably with him. As for the interior, we are still profoundly 
ignorant of it, and he remarks that, to conduct an exploring 
expedition successfully, it must be abundantly provided with 
money, leisure, and provisions. 

Dr. Nelson has lived five years at Panama, and, according to 
his own report of the country, it is greatly to the credit of his 
constitution, temperate habits, and medical skill. Few European 


settlers can say as much, for the climate seems to be as deadly as that 

of West Africa, while all sanitary precautions are set at seen 
The tropical sun draws up the poisonousexhalations from malarious 
mee and reeking jungle. The rainfall is perhaps unparalleled 
elsewhere, and it lasts for nine months, when the virulent yellow 
fevers are prevalent which carry a man off in four or five days. 
The other three months are humorously styled the healthy 
season. They are generally dry enough, and the starry and 
balmy nights are enchanting; and then people “ die of pernicious 
fevers in four-and-twenty hours.” The run upon the cemetery is 
so great and so steady that successive tenants are turned out 
every few weeks or months. The dovendas, or niches in stone, 
are reserved for the rich. But they are only leased on terms of 
eighteen months, and unless the contract be renewed, with rent 
paid in advance, there is prompt eviction. Then the corpses are 
shot out behind the cemetery walls, and the soundest of the 
second-hand coffins are put up by the sexton for sale. It is an 
unsavoury subject, but a very important one; for Dr. Nelson 
declares that the air is poisoned, that the very ballast taken on 
board ship is full of fever germs, and that the packages sent 
over the isthmus are tainted in transit, diffusing the deadly seeds 
of infection along the semi-tropical Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
He asserts that the western shores of Mexico owe the endemic 
presence of yellow fever to the traffic with the isthmus. It is 
no wonder, consequently, that the mortality has been frightful in 
the construction of the railway and canal. The financial drain in 
the way of supplying labour was excessive ; the foreign workmen 
died off like flies; a shipload of Irish from Cork died off im- 
mediately, almost to a man; and as for the cheaper Chinese 
coolies, they were the dearest bargain after all, for many succumbed 
to sheer nervousness. Naturally the negroes showed most power 
of resistance. The deadly climate is the best excuse for the lavish 
expenditure permitted to the chief officials of the Canal works. 
We hear of one gentleman drawing 10,000/. a year, with handsome 
allowances for travelling; of another who spent 3,000/. on a bath- 
house ; and of a third who had built an ornamental pigeon-house 
at a cost of 300/. Dr. Nelson appears to have been no enemy to 
the scheme in the abstract, but, like every man who has looked 
into the matter, he is astounded at the rashness of M. Lesseps. 
Indeed, had not M. Lesseps’s imagination and ambition been fired. 
by the triumph of his grand Egyptian project, his proceedings 
might be described by a harsher name. It seems strange, to say the 
least, that a shrewd and able man should have been so deluded, 
for otherwise he certainly would not have staked his reputation 
on an enterprise foredoomed to failure. He refused to count 
with the climate, notwithstanding statistics and innumerable warn- 
ings. He reduced his original estimates enormously to allay 
the apprehensions of cautious shareholders. And he altogether 
failed to realize the collateral engineering difficulties. There was 
the stupendous cutting through the hill of Culebra; there was 
the damming the unbridled torrent of the Chagres, and canalizing 
it for nine miles of its course, parallel to the Canal, with the 
result of silting up the bar at Colon; to say nothing of the trifle 
ofa sea-basin at Panama, which casually involved the expenditure 
of amillion. Nor has Mr, Nelson brought the dismal story up 
to date, for he drops it in the spring of 1889, with predictions of 
disaster which have since been fulfilled, We know that in the 
meantime the works have been partially suspended, and cessation 
of activity means a fresh growth of jungle, and cuttings filled up 
again in the perennial floods. We are told, on the authority of 
one of the Canal engineers, that there are on the spot six millions’ 
worth of machinery, of which two-thirds are absolutely useless, 
and could only be sold as so much old iron. 


THE LOG OF A JACK TAR.* 


HE volume of the “ Adventure Series ” which lies before us 

is distinguished from others by one or two things—and, 
firstly, by this, that it contains a quite amazing little jumble in 
the pagination, not merely of the numbering, but of the text. 
When you have read to the foot of p. 49 and turn over, you are 
haled back to 36, and from it you drop to 33, whence there is a 
rapid rise to 52, one step on the level to 53 is followed by a fall 
on the other side of the page to 40, thento 37, and up again to 
56. It is not merely a question of the misplacing of a sheet. 
The printing is misplaced on the sheet. Never did we see the 
influence of Christmas more palpably in any piece of work. 
Perhaps in future times the book-collector may value a survivor 
of the edition for this very tangle of bluncers. For the 
present, and unless, which is improbable, our volume is 
an exception, it is likely to take the gilt off the ginger- 
bread of the  mmiagny A profits. This future bibliographical 
glory of the volume is the more possible because it contains the 
first edition of the Log of a Jack Tar. On this point also we 
have something to say. The life of James Choyce, master 
mariner, which the editor, Captain V. Lovett Cameron, publishes 
under this name is apparently printed from a manuscript in his 
possession. Now, of course we have no objection to the publica- 
tion of inedited manuscripts, and certainly not to one which pro- 


* Adventure Series—The Loa ofa Jack Tar; or, the Life of James 
Choyce, Master Mariner. Now first published. With O’Brien’s Captivity 
in France. Edited by Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N. With In- 
troduction and Notes, Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 
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fesses to contain the adventures, told by himself, of a sailor during 
the great war. A document of this kind has an historical value, 
and even has it in a high degree, seeing how hard it is to learn 
anything of the lives of that class of men from themselves. But 
before accepting it as authentic we do expect to have its history. 
This is what Captain Cameron does not give. He says, indeed, 
that “of the truth of Choyce’s narrative there can be no manner 
of doubt.” This means that Captain Cameron has none himself; 
but we expect more from an editor than a profession of faith. 
When a gentleman presents us with an entirely inedited work 
professing to be an autobiography, and asks us to receive it as 
that; when, too, it appears in a series which is understood 
to exclude works of fiction; when, finally, it is published in 
the same volume with, and as being as authentic as, a 
work which is so far beyond question as Captain Donat 
Q’Brien’s narrative of his escape from prison, we look for more 
than a mere assertion of its truth. We feel entitled to ask where 
Captain Cameron got it; whether he knows anything of its 
history, and what; whether he has made independent inquiries, 
and so forth. The internal evidence to which Captain Cameron 
does refer is not convincing. Though the book may be what it 
professes to be, there is no reason why it may not be a mere 
pastiche by some clever fellow who knew something of sailors, 
and sea life, and South America, and had Captain O'Brien's 
narrative, which had been published fifteen years or so before 
Choyce professes to write, as a model. 


So much being premised as protest and warning, we can now 
add with confidence that Choyce’s narrative is fuirly good reading 
and quite in place in an Adventure Series. Choyce was, or pro- 
fesses to have been (for we stand on our guard), a whaler who 
was taken prisoner by the Spaniards in the South Seas early in 
the great war, remained for years a captive in Peru, was ex- 
changed about 1801, and immediately pressed on board the 
Melampus in the West Indies, deserted from the navy at home, 
and went whaling once more, was captured by a French privateer, 
passed himself off as a Spaniard, volunteered into the French 
navy to get out of prison, escaped to an English blockading 
squadron, fought in the action in the Basque Roads, again de- 
serted, again took to whaling, went as mate, and then master, in 
successive voyages to the South Seas after the peace, and, finally, 
being overcome with rheumatism, went on shore for good, having 
accumulated means enough to stand an old messmate a glass of 
grog and something to eat now and then. Here is an adventurous 

ife enough, and the sketch is filled up with incidents innumerable, 
all told in a rapid, headlong way, which certainly has a great air 
of truth. It is in favour of the authenticity of the story that 
Choyce never stops to insist on the nautical details, A genuine 
sailor rarely does. They are matters of course to him, and he 
does not believe the landsman would understand them if they were 
given. Choyce (or the pseudo-Choyce) hits off the various personages 
of his tale brightly. Drunken sailors and skippers, naval officers 
and French gendarmes, Spanish officials or planters, the English 
or rather Irish adventurers, who were numerous in Peru, and the 
risoners at Verdun, who appear in rapid succession in his pages, 
ave an undeniable air of life. There is no heroic pose about 
Choyce. He could fight when it. was his cue; but, like the 
regular merchant sailor, he hated the navy, thought the press 
downright tyranny, and would desert without scruple. When, 
to free himself from prison, he volunteered into the French navy 
as a Spaniard, he had some qualms of conscience, but quieted 
them by reflecting that, if he was killed in fighting his country- 
men, death would pay all debts, and, if not, that he could always 
desert to them—without prejudice, of course, to his right to 
desert from the navy if a denies presented itself. We are afraid 
that he was in many ways “anterior to morals,” which is rather 
in favour of his reality than otherwise. His readiness to become 
a “ Christian” in South America if he was likely to gain by it, 
and the promptitude with which, after knocking down a big 
Frenchman who attempted to extort “garnish” from him, he then 
extorted it himself from a newcomer in prison, is true to life. 
Choyce, like not a few sailors, had a turn for composing doggrel, 
of which there is not a little in his Life. Here is a specimen, 
the persons referred to being the Committee who looked after the 
so eg at Verdun. There is a kind of rhythm in it if properly 
read :— 
May the cankerworm of their consciences 
Gnaw holes in their relentless hearts, 
Eat through their fraudulent practices, 
And make them disgorge all our arrears and stoppages. 


Captain O'Brien's narrative needs no bush. It well deserved 
ray sama ly but it should have been reprinted entire, and not, as 
it has been here, with suppressions, which, though they are of no 
great importance, do yet spoil the completeness of the book. 
Some account of Donat O’Brien might also have been given, if it 
had only been a paragraph of dates. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


as latest instalment of the Jowrnal des Goncourt (1) opens 
with a sharp reply to M. Renan by way of preface. We are ro 
great sympathizers with many of M. Renan’s ways, but we own 


(x) Jourral des Goncovrt, Tome cinquitme. P: ris: Charpentier. 


(and indeed we think that in noticing the last volume of this 
book we ye his own complaints) that he had just cause 
to complain of M. de Goncourt. When you are at a meeting of 
gentlemen, be it in a private house, be it at a club, be it ata 
nondescript meeting like those diners de Magny, diners de Brébant, 
&e., of which M. de Goncourt makes himself the historiographer, 
you do not expect that one of the guests will take notes of your 
conversation and publish them—in your lifetime, but so long 
afterwards that you have yourself necessarily forgotten exactly 
what you did say, and can at most protest that he attributes 
to you what you did not. We all know what the Reverend 
Dr. Folliott thought of a less heinous proceeding, and we are in- 
clined to think that in the company of M. de Goncourt he would 
have gripped that bamboo of his rather menacingly. However, 
M. de Goncourt and his school are one and all of them so con- 
vinced of the excellence of transferring impressions to words 
that, like other people in such cases, they have doubtless reall 
ceased to be struck by the heinousness of their own sreenal- 
ings. For the body of the book, it is naturally enough very 
much like its forerunners. The person of literary tastes reads, 
and eke he swears; he swears, but also he reads. There is much 
literary coxcombry and some positive bad taste in the book 
(though we think that M. Renan’s sharp protest has made 
M. de Goncourt a littie plus retenu). There is also very much 
that is interesting. We assist at the last days of Théo and his 
funeral ; we see something of Flaubert as the shadows came 
down on him; also a good deal of “ Turgenjew,” as some him 
call, with his Russian amiability and non-morality; and some- 
thing of M. de Goncourt’s younger friends and co-members of 
the “ Société des Cing,” MM. Zola and Daudet. Then we are 
present, not very greatly caring, at that return to novel-writing 
which made M. de Goncourt produce La jille Elisa, and be 
dreadfully disturbed because people did not admire it enough, 
and did talk of prosecuting it. He makes a little journey into 
Germany, and abuses the Germans heartily; he buys curios, 
and has his rooms redecorated, and thinks he should like to go 
into a monastery. He makes occasional attempts at pensées, 
not with any great success. He describes the Princess Mathilde’s 
house and way of life very minutely. And in all this he is some- 
times interesting enough, and never quite uninteresting. 

We have always done more justice to M. de Pontmartin than 
most of his countrymen have done, and we say frankly that 
we are sorry we shall see no more of his Samedis (2). The 
articles in the present collection, as was usual with the critic in 
his later years, are half-souvenirs, half book-reviews, or rather 
book-reviews which are made the pretext of souvenirs. M. de 
Pontmartin backs his own side as vigorously as ever, and shows 
himself by no means disinclined to remember his swashing blow 
at the other side now and then. But it so happens that hardly 
any subject in the present volume gives him, except by allusion 
and for a few moments, occasion to display that power of 
“slating ” which made him for years the Mr. Bludyer of French 
criticism. The most interesting literary article is that on M. 
France's La vie littéraire, the most interesting political one that 
on M. de Falloux’s Mémoires d'un royaliste, which, of course, 
appealed to M. de Pontmartin’s sympathies very directly and 
stimulated him accordingly. 

M. Texier’s An pays des généraux (3) is an exceedingly un- 
favourable account of the present condition of Hayti, It is 
unfavourable to the point of being ill-tempered, and is written, 
occasionally, with not more judgment than temper. But, un- 
luckily, it is ina tale with almost everything else that we have read 
about the paradise of abolition. 

It so happened that after reading Marcelle Rabe (4) overnight 
we found the news of the author’s death in the 7imes of next morn- 
ing. The obituary notice in that paper was neither very sympa- 
thetic nor very intelligent. But the observation as to the poet 
having come down to the writing of equivocal prose tales had a 
certain truth. Marcelle Rabe, for instance, is a story in which 
real pathos and poetic feeling are unluckily married to things not 
so admirable, in order to please the public, with the effect (which, 
we fancy, M. de Banville produced pretty frequently) of hitting 
the bird on neither wing. There was always too much elair-de-lune 
about him for the common Zolaist, who must also be sadly 
géné par le style, while those who appreciated him best probably 
take no special delight in the fact that, of the three heroines of 
this novel, two are courtesans and the third a kind of promiscuous 
adulteress. The point of the book is the transcendental self- 
sacrifice of Marcelle. Adored by a young doctor who has saved 
her life, she permits him all his desires, but will not say that 
she loves him, and absolutely refuses to link a sullied existence to 
his. The way in which she endeavours to disenchant him is, to 
say the least, odd, and the dénowement appears to us inconclusive, 
not to say preposterous. But there are charming passages. Le 
vierge (5) has for what we may call super-title (French authors 
are becoming rather tediously fond of these, and should 1emember 
that every novelist is not a Balzac) “La vie grise.” M. Vallette 
might, indeed, almost have known Lord Tennyson's line— 


The set gray life and ay atietic cnd— 
and have taken in hand to illustrate it. The book has all 


(2) Derniers Samedis, Par A.de Po tmartin, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(3) Au pays des cénéraur. Par C. Texier. Paris: Calman. Lévy. 

(4) Marcelle Rabe. Par Théodore d2 Banville. Paris: « harpeatier. 
(5) Levierge. Par Alfre! Vallette. Paris: Tresse et Stock. 
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the naturalist desperation of attachment to minute and literal 
transcript, with some streaks of naturalist dirt. But it is never 
really offensive, and, though we hold its method to be artistically 
damnable, it shows considerable talent. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Scr changes as there are to be noted of this year’s issue of 
The Statesman’s Year-Book (Macmillan & Co.) relate merely 
to minor points of arrangement and index, such as facilitate refer- 
ence. The fuller and more varied page-headings to which the 
editor, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, directs attention, are undoubtedly an 
advantage to those who consult this admirable handbook. This 
change, combined with the excellent index, has rendered the 
finding of any item of information in this volume a very easy 
matter. We know of no book in general use for reference— 
none, certainly, in which valuable statistics are so prominent— 
that covers so wide a field of facts and figures, and is so clear, 
exact, and methodical in all that pertains to arrangement and 
classification. Change, indeed, is what no one desires to look for 
in a work of such proved utility as The Statesman’s Year-Book. 

Under the odd title Guillotine the Great, and her Successors 
(Ward & Downey), Mr. Graham Everitt deals with certain 
episodes in French history, which he designates in a rambling 
and slipshod style by engaging headings such as “The Birth of 
Queen Guillotine,” “The Last Days of the Arcadia of St.-Just,” 
“ A Tragedy of Blunders,” and so forth. Of “ Queen Guillotine ” 
we have a prolix account in the first chapter, though as to what 
Mr. Everitt means by “ her successors” there is no clue—unless, 
indeed, we are so to regard Simon Linguet, Bonaparte, the Duc 
d@’Enghien, and other historical personages discussed in these 

8. 

“The first Icelandic novel” is the proud distinction claimed for 
Théroddsen’s Piltur og Stilka, of which a translation, Lad and 
Lass (Sampson Low & Co.), by Mr. Arthur M, Reeves, is before 
us. The pictures of agricultural life in Iceland are pleasing and 
interesting, though the novel comprises very little “ story,” the 
course of true love between the youthful Indrin and the fair 
Sigrid being tolerably placid. Théroddsen, in fact, is not in the least 
troubled about social “ problems ” and realism, and the strenuous 
exaltation of the commonplace. He dwelt among his own people 
during the last eighteen years of his life, and the manners and 
customs of the folk he knew so well are presented with excellent 
effect, from the picturesque point of view, in this pretty and 
sympathetic recital. 

The Love Song of Barbara, by Charles Joseph Whitby (Elliot 
Stock), is a poem cast in the Spenserian stanza, and, as might be 
inferred, a somewhat doleful song. The “tuneful story” of 
Barbara’s love and her cruel forsaking of her lover is smoothly, 
even melodiously, set forth, yet it is also tedious, though 
tuneful. 

Mr. W. A. Gibbs offers to an unbelieving world a poetic vision 
of the world “as it will be,” entitled What Neat? or, the Power of 
Gold (Boulton & Co.) The result is a dream-like representation 
of regenerate society, such as is the natural product of an 
exuberant fancy and the passion for reforming the world. The 
“ ever-crescent power ‘ Gold’” has become a blessing under the new 
order, and, what is better, society is given to converse instead of 
chatter, “ all speaking tersely, wittily, and well” :— 

No doldrum diatribe o’er “ maids and cooks,” 
No dismal croaking about “ nasty weather,” 
No hunting, boating-slang, no betting books, 
No boasts of wondrous “ bags ” of fur or feather. 
Thus, the age of “rightly-used gold” is prefigured by Mr. Gibbs 
as the true golden age. 

English Love Lyrics, edited by Percy Hulburd (Walter Scott), 
is an admirable selection of song, ranging through three centuries 
from Surrey and Wyatt to Scott and Byron, and showing at all 
age genuine taste and discrimination on the part of the editor. 

e would we could so commend Mr. Hulburd’s introductory 
remarks to this exemplary specimen of the “Canterbury Poets ” 
series. Where they are not absolutely unintelligible, Mr. 
Hulburd’s reflections on Eros and Psyche and the old lyrists and 
Victorians are merely maunderings or windy platitudes. Then, 
too, he has most gratuitously uttered blasphemies concerning 
Chaucer. 

Mr. Cyril Ransome’s Elementary History of England (Percival 
& Co.) is intended for the use of lower forms in schools, and 
altogether is admirably adapted to meet that end. To arouse 
the intelligence, not to burden the memory, is Mr. Ransome’s 
aim. His book is a skilful compendium eharacterized by genuine 
characteristics of sequence and narrative power. Asan example 
of condensation it is good, indeed, showing at all points mastery 
of the art of epitome. 

In Messrs. Macmillan’s “ English Classics” selections we notice 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cantos 1V.-VL., with Introduction 
and Notes by Messrs. G. H. Stuart and E. H. Elliot, and the 
Poet Laureate’s two Idyls, The Coming of Arthur and The 
Passing of Arthur, edited by Mr. F. J. Rowe. So far as com- 
mentary and explanation go, the annotation of both books is 
relevant and well considered. Yet in some directions there is 
superfluity. For instance, it is scarcely necessary to direct any 
young person with an ear to the right scansion of “ Ulfius and 


Brastias and Bedivere,” as Mr. Rowe does, and, if similar licenses 
were to be cited, it were better to go to English poetry— 
Southey’s Madoc, for example—than to Virgil. 

Reprinted from the Astatic Review and other periodicals are 
the essays—Political, Social, and Literary Papers (Benares : 
Chandraprabaa Press)—on the National Congress in India, 
Education in India, the Native States of India, and other sub- 
jects, written by Mr. Uma Sankar Misra during a recent visit to 

ngland. When such critics as Lord Dufferin and Lord Lytton 
commend the ability and judicious tone of Mr. Misra’s essays on 
the Indian Congress, and on Congresses in general, the reviewer 
may securely follow suit, and Mr. Misra be sure of appreciative 
readers. But the other articles in this little volume are not less 
marked by thought and the clear statement of well-tempered 
views. The paper on “ Land Settlement in Bengal ” is excellent, 
and “ How it strikes an Indian ”—the writer's impressions of 
England—is lively and entertaining. 

If there be such a thing as demographic, or sanitarian, English, 
it is revealed as a very nightmare in A Sanitary Crusade Round 
the World (Glasgow : Boyle & Son, Lim.), a pamphlet reprinted 
from the Building News, descriptive of Mr. Robert Boyle’s third 
circuit of the globe and experiences of the malodorous places 
thereof. The offences of Egypt were many, though mild com- 
pared with the countries further East. “ At Benares and Calcutta 
the drainage was most defective, the smel’s (sic) evolved from this 
source in certain quarters of these towns being overpowering.” 
Among the common horrors of Benares is the spectacle of “ rows 
of dead bodies, many of which have succumbed to the most 
infectious diseases, lying exposed at the burning Ghats, waiting 
their turn, in the meanwhile, like destroying angels, though 
defunct ones, spreading death around them.” Yet more thrilling 
than the vision of defunct destroying angels — death is it 
to read of “dogs and pigs, covered with the most disgustin 
sores, with which the streets of the capital are infested ”—an 
this “in the streets of Pekin itself.” 

Professor Diodato Lioy’s book on the Philosophy of Right 
(Kegan Paul & Co. Lim.), translated from the Italian by W. 
Hastie, is one of those mixed treatises on the State, politics, and 
law which are seldom satisfying to the English ad It seems 
to us to have much of the superficiality of second-rate French 
work without even its superficial neatness. At any rate the 
statements about the history of Roman law and of English in- 
stitutions are alike untrustworthy. We doubt whether the book 
deserved a translation ; but if it did so at all, it deserved a better 
one than Mr. Hastie’s, which in many places can barely be called 
English. 

Among new editions we have On Consumption, by George 
Thomas Congreve (Elliot Stock); The Law of Husband and 
Wife, a handy book by James Walter Smith (Effingham 
Wilson) ; Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, and Marco Polo’s 
Voyages and Travels, “ National Library” (Cassell & Co.); The 
Law of Joint Stock Companies, by James Walter Smith, new and 
revised edition (Effingham Wilson); and The Young Franc- 
Tireurs, by G. A. Henty (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

We have also received Stories from Newbery House (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.); The Insurance Year-Book for 1891 (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) ; Polytechnics, a paper read before the Society of 
Architects, by W. H. Seth-Smith (Batsford) ; Monetary Powers, 
Legislative Councils in Tasmania and South Australia, a history 
of some differences of opinion between the Houses of Parliament 
of these colonies, by Edwin Cradock Nowell (Hobart, Tasmania : 
Strutt); A German Reader and Grammar for Beginners, by W. 
J. Hickie, M.A. (Williams & Norgate): Stories and Fables for 
Composition (Blackwood & Sons); De Fidiculis Bibliographia, by 
Edward Heron-Allen, Part I. of a Bibliography of the Violin and 
Catalogue Raisonné of all books, &c., relating to the violin family 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; The Hymus of the Rigveda, translated, 
with a popular commentary, — T. H. Griffith, Parts III. 
and IV. of Vol. II. (Benares : arus & Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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Gardens and Orchards. 
Before the Footlights. 
Ad Equitem Infelicem. 


Mr. Gladstone at Eton. 


The Threatened Railway. 
The Many-Counselied Man. 
A Few Questions. 


Ghosts and Volcanoes. 
Exhibitions. 


Turf Celebrities | have Known. 


Swift's Mystery. 
Two Books of Travel. 
French Literature, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— TO-DAY (Sate 


fT at 8.30 THE LYONS 


played on r 


urday), at Two, CHARLES I. 
L, preceded at 7.45 by THE KING AND THE 
otice._This Theatre will be CLOSED next week from 

— reopening on Saturday Evening, March 24, with THE BELLS, which will also be 
Easte: night, March 30. Box Office (Mr. and during 


Monday to Friday 
J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, 


ance. 
CAGLIOSTROMANTHEON, late Waterloo House, Cockspur 
St., Pall Mali East. Lessee, Col. H. J. SARGENT. Every Afternoon at 3 and Evening 


at 6. A high-class Drawing-room Entertainment. Doors open ? till 10.50. HERCAT, Mrs. 

Churchil!-Jodrell, Miss Nellie Ganthony, Frank Lindo, Ja Sune. Jess Smith, and 

others. Miss Kennedy. the yy om 2 to 3 and 
famous t 


2to3and 5to7. Mrs. Hunt's fi 


daily. to Musical Lounge and Theatre, Is. © in theatre, %s., 3s., 
and Ss. Box Office open daily at 11. Business Menager. Frank A 


Conversazione, 
iy Musiclans.. Coffee and Tea-room open 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 
ANATOLIAN CARPETS. 


URKEY and ANA- 
TOLIAN STAIR CARPETS. The 
Largest Collection in Europe. ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS in every ise from 8 ft. 
by 6 ft. up tothe pti 
of 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. as well as 
an unusually ample variety for Stairs 
and Corridors, in widths ranging from 
27 to 54 inches. 


APLE & OO. receive 
weekly consignments of these 
CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
chasers to examine and compare both 
quality and price before deciding else- 
where. Such carpets are in many 
instances gS of the most 
= the seventeenth 


MAPLE & CO 


WORLD. 
(TURKEY CARPETS. 


A TURKEY CARPET is, 
above all others, the most suitable 
for the Dining-room, its agreeable 
warmth of colouring enhancing the 
effect of the furniture and decorations, 
and indicating alike the os taste and 
=e circumstances of its pos- 


"ANATOLIAN and TUR- 


Finest 
Collection in MAPLE & OO. 
enjoy the greatest facilities for oe 
Anatolian and Turkey 
superior quality and ran § their 
own agents at Ouchak, who personally 
supervise the dyeing and weaving. 
Purchasers of Anatolian and Turkey 
carpets will save all to 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OR AT PREVIOUS DEATH. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 
was extraordinary, the average return in actual 


cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Poontamn, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 
Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathema- 
tical premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply forthe NEW DOUBLE OPTION PROSPECTUSES 
to the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, B.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


Lancet—“ Pure, and very soluble,” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. CAMERON, President of the Royal 
— Surgeons, Ireland—“I have never 
Cocoa that I like so well.” a 


SUTTON Ssurron’s GRASS SEEDS 


SEEDS For all Soils and Purposes, 
Genuine only directfrom) 98, to 358. PER ACRE. 
SUTTON & SONS, Particulars on application. 

READING. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS FOR Dancgs, 
Inquiriesinvited. Estimates free. 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at work. 


Wwm.POLSON’S 


USED IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON & CO., PAISLEY. 
SATURDAY REVIEW sent uaby post at following rates 


per annum, paid in 
ay part ofthe United Kingdom H 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egy America... 1: 108 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Goop FRIDAY AFTERNOON and EVENING SACRED 
CONCERTS. 

REAT CONCERT at 3.30, Vocalists—Miss and Miss 
Willieses: Mise Ida Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Barinetes Foote. The Crystal Pal 
Choir, and orchestral and Military Mr. A. J. Eyre. Doukucter, Mr. 
August Manns. Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d. a 

PROMENADE CONCERTS of SACRED MUSIC by he g of 
(by. of Colonel Trotter), at 6, and by the Massed Ban 
and the Palace Military Band, at 8. Conductors, 
Charles Godfrey, Jun. No extra charge. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COLLEGE, 
OF MEDICINE. 
The CLASS! and are so arranged as to afford a convenient 


opportuni for Students tobe Medical 
n eir 
ull inf Srmanien may be ined from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A... Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL | COLLEGE and FARM, 


lished b; Charter Sur- 
Dairy Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. &c 
For Pree tus, with list of Professors. particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
holarshine, Diplomas, &c. to the PRINCIPAL. 
NeXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 19. 
THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
BAY, SUFFOLK. For the TRAINING of YOUTHS 
COLON LIFE, &c. 
application to the Resident Director. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 


NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2%, 27, %. ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value » sanging be £80 and £20 per annum, will be awa ded. 
subjects, Ciassics and matics. Candidates must be under fifteen._For further 

details apply to the SECRETARY, The College. Cheltenham. 


ROYAL INDIAN | ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


R's BILE, STAINES, 


LONDON. 


The COURSE of STUDY red an ENGINEER for em; tin Europe, 
or the Colonies. t FIFtY STUDENTS stil be in Se September 1891, 
the of State will offer TEN in the Indian Public 


partment and TWO in the Indi ’ 
apply to the SRORETARY, at the College. Telegraph Department. — For particulars 


RA DLEY COLLEGE. — JUNIOR (we of 
Faouary 1, 180 uly the Rev the W. r ‘ourteen on 


BOEMIN STER SCH OOL.—An EXAMIN ATION to fill 
ticulars, tculars, apply to the Hnab- Masten, Dean’ Yard, Westminster. 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Fifteen will be competed for on April 2and3. Particulars from the ) HBAD-MAsTER. 


Ata SCHOOL, N EWTON-LE- WILLOWS, BE- 
YORKSHIRE (Jerveniz Station. N.E.R.).— isconception 
ecessary to announce that the Rev. C. T. HALES = REMOV ED twelve — 
by of of Ayegarth. to new school buildings. They have been built with special reference to 
their object, and are finely situated in a healthy, levered, and picturesque part of the Vale 
of Mowbray, within casy access of Northallerton and of Hawes Seectlon y consist of a 
us house,a private chapel,a large schoo'reom, and five class-rooms, a gymnasium 
under one root ont gated by electricity), open and covered playing courts, a swimming 
bath, and sanatorium. ‘he grounds at d to the comprise some thirty-six acres, 
so that there is ample space ‘for ail outdoor games. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL._FOUR HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


two of £40, two of £30, on April 9and 10. There are valuabl hibiti 
Universities. 


Rossa SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Senior and Junior. About var var. jing in value from 6? Guineas to £10 a year, 


will be awarded by Examination held at Rossall and at Oxford on A 1 
_For particulars Huap-Master, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


WooLwicn and SANDHURST.— PREPARATION in 
GERMANY. Colonel H. BRADLEY ROBERTS (R.F.P. R. M. Artillery, for 
several years of his active service employed as Professo ond 


¢ Polioc old Meda'lis:, at the mation i 59) prepa’ 

foo xamina ny “ebruary 1591, was red, entirely 
3and 5 Dreisam Strasse, Freiburg (Black Forest), Baden. Germany. 


PRE SCILLA, LAUSANNE. .—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
the Norw igh School, and v. WORMS, have avery 


BENGE, HERTFORD.—Mr. F. H BOWDEN SMITH, M.A., 


has succeeded the Rev. C, ee Marchal, receives BOYS to prepare leybu: 
and publie schools. — Mai 


HOME School for Gentlemen’s Sons. 


EIGHT received. Riding, Cricket, &c. _ Bracing air. St. Philip's, ‘Wimbledon, Surrey. 


RAZ F228 HOUSE, COV ENTE Y. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of | Sartre Established 180¢. 
Examine 
acres 


Boys recei from Six to Twelve years of age, and 
which have hitherto been successfully passed by Pupil of 
of recreation ground.—Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Mi “e Hoventox. 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. A Great Health 


and Pleasure Resort. Finest Private 3 Marine Esplanade in the Kingdom. Eight Lawn- 


Tennis is Courts, _ Two vo hundred and F ifty Ro oms. _ Descriptive Tariff of Manager. 


RoOYau ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 


THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 

Annual Disbursements, £6,009. Annual Subscriptions, £1,800. 
"Number of Inmates, 100, Out-Pensioners, 200. 
Patron—Rear-Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, F.R.8. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.8. 


The object of this Che-ity is to give « Home or Pension vo the Merchant Sailor when Old, 
800 » ont of Applicants, have enjo benefits Charity 
‘on who for Forty years have been at Sea as Sea.nan, Mate, or Master. 


Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed to 


many from destituti>n 
Office : 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. W, E. DENNY, Secretary. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


50 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
FounpDED 1806, 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


End t Policies payable at a given age, or earlier in the event of death, are 
now granted with Participation in Profits. 

Half-Credit System applicable to Endowment and other Bonus Policies. 

EQUITABLE DIVISION OF PRoFITs.—Bonnses, immediately they are declared, may 
be dealt with as follows :—(1) Added to the Sum Assured ; (2) Surrendered for 
Cash value ; (3) Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 


ADVANTAGES. 

Sgcurtry. LARGE Bonuses. Haur-Crepit System (This offers the 
how Poumon during the Early Years of Life). Conpi- 
TIONS. 

SURRENDER VALUES 


are allowed after the payment of One Full Year's Premium, or Paid-up Policies are 
granted upon liberal terms in lieu of the surrender value in cash. 
Prospectuses and full information to be obtained at the Head Office, Branch 


CHARLES STEVENS, 
SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338,900,000. 


R®YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, 


CLAIMS PAID £35,000,000 
LIFE, FIRE, ANNUITIES. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,000. 
CASH SE: in Reduction of Premiums, over £8 ,000,000, 
"Goss ROSS INCOME, £500,000, 


GRESHAM 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ASSETS exceed £A,450,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 


LIFE ASSURANCES ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Heap Orrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
THOS. G. ACKLAND, F.LA., F.S.8. 
Actuary and Manager. 
J. H. SCOTT, Secretary. 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £4,500,000, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


See eee, page 17,for particulars of 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
combin: 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM cost 
with provision for old age. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE ax» 434 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Marine, », Five, ond Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more then # 
Fund in ha hand exceed £3,750,000. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and #2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subseribed Capital,£1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BANK. of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofce—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up £900,000 
Reserve liability £1,500,000 


This Bank grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and traneacts every description of 
| businessconnected witn New Zealand, Australia, and F.ji, on the test favourable 
The fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 


a ir H. B. MACNAB, for Manager. 
THE ROYAL BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited, 


ISBANE 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1 ram PAID-UP CAPITAL...... £375,000 
RESERVED OF SHAREHOLDERS, RESERVE FUND 
ND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, £39 
JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
The London Board of Advice, 147 Fenchurch Street, receive Deposits of £100 and upwards 
for one and two years at 4 per cent., and for three, four, or five years at 44 per cent. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS Two 
per CENT. on CURRE NT 
not drawn below £100. STUCKS, SHARES, =a Fis TIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragemen Chrift the Bank receives small sume 
op ope ae allows Interest, at the rate of pte! 4 PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
pl ‘The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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pee ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Li Limited, 

Deposits received at the Head Of ce fixed periods at rates of interest to be ascertained 

Letters of Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers ferued on the Branches and 


able Ayres, a, Montevideo. Rosario, and other cities of the Argentine and 
ay Repu 
be k effects Purchases re Sales of Stock, Shares, Coupons, and other Securities, 
every description 


collects Dividends, and undertakes of banking business, 
Swithin'’s Lane, E.c. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, Luorzp. 
ATTEORIsED. CAPITAL, £1,000,000 (with power to increase). 
BSCRIBED cart SERVE FUND, PAID-UP, £250,000, 


R 
Heap Orrice—i5 NICHO LONDON, E.C, 


BANK OF MARTIN CO, 
COMMERCIAL ANK OF SCOTLAND, Lrurtep, and Branches. 
AT BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE VIDBO. 
at tthe London Office for fixed periods,at to be ascertained 


on 
are 4} per cent. for one year, 5 cent. for two or three 
he presen re Credit edit, Biles ae. ‘Transfers — 
able Argentine cD vanced uw) or sen collection. 
+ EDWARD ARTHUR, Manager. 


[THE CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 
CATITAL, $00,000 Shares of £5 each £2,000,000 


Issued, 200,000 
PALD-UP sees 


Lonpow Orricg, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
BANKERS—Bank of England, Royal Bank of Scotland Dabli Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
&#Co. All Banking business in connexion with the A Colonies 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 


20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Reserve Fund £90,000. 
Shares issued to December 31. 1890. receive five 
Four ps poces. paid on F Shares (£30 each) pad. wa Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
Five per cent. paid on Le wey of +500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
£5 and up at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For particulars apply to the Secretary, H. TEMPLE. 
SANITARY INSPECTORS, 
HE IE COMMISSION ERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


oF WS NOTICE that they have VACANCIES for TWO INSPECTORS of 
sanriat AKY WORKS, wao will be required to act also as Inspectors under the Sale of Food 


Act: 

"Applicants should have some knowledge of Drawing and and 
given to those holding a Certificate from some r 
exceed thirty-five years. Salary, £200 « vear, with uniform, 

Applications, candidate's own hancéwriting, addressed to the undersigned, with 
pe - not exceeding four), must be delivered at this office, on or before Thursday, 


pm he pat ~ Gosted must give their whole time to the duties of the office, and will be subject 
annual election 
By the City Sewers Act, 1848,each Inspector is required to reside within the district to 
which he is appointe« 
A General Statement of the Duties may be seen at this office. 
pA At is strictly prohibited, and any intringement of this condition will disqualify. 


Sewers’ Office, Guildhall ; HENRY 
March 10, 1891. Principal Clerk. 
H OT These Baths were founded in the First Cen’ 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 


ABLE ix cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 


The © f Bath have adopted 
SPRINGS mA. and 


and perfected the Baths at great aren. In 
OF BATH. of Hygienic 
Physicians Ss THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507.600 gallons. |COMPLETE IN BUROPR. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the MANAGER for all information, 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. HERRInS & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James's Street, and 
by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S,W., where all communications 

hould be addressed, 


WEMYSS, Chairman, 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN D DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 
TROUGH ASSOCIATION, 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 


This fs vi F Man 
So fie caty Society providing ree Supplies of Water for and Beast in the 


Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 
Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY. BevaN, TRITTON, RANSOM, BOUVERIE,& CO, 
117 Victoria Street, 8.W. M. W. MILTON, Secretary. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, for 
calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, § and 
every 


the above Colon 

LOMBO. STEAMERS amo: LARGEST and FAST 
Electric Lighting. Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation and 

Managers .... (DERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
For teight or passage apply to the latter firm. 


BOOKS, &c. 
IMPORTANT TO ENGLISH AUTHORS, ARTISTS, 
PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS, &c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—A Complete and Correct Copy of 
THE NEW AMERICAN COPYRIGHT ACT 


(with the Changes and Additions made in Committee), 
which comes into force on WEDNESDAY, July 1, 1891, is 
given in No. 1290 of 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
of this date (March 21, 1891). A Copy ean be had, post 
free, by sending 2d. in Stamps to the Publisher of the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
Lane, London. 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


NEXT WEEK, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 32s. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of the late 


JOHN MURRAY, with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the 
House, 1768-1843. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, price ls, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS For APRIL, 1891. 
. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps, XIII.-XVI. 
. THE BARD OF OLNEY. 
WHIST. 
THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. Chaps. I-IV. 
. WHY WE LOVE A MAN-OF-WAR. 
GEOLOGICAL REMINISCENCES. 
“LA BELLA.” Partl., 
. APOLOGIA MEA, 
. RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN CIVIL. 
SERVANT. Conclusion. 
. LOVE OR MONEY. Chaps. XIV.-XVII. 


oOo 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Just published, Is. ; by post, Is. 4}d. 
THE VICTORIA UN IVERSITY CALENDAR for the year 
891. 


London Manchester : 
MACMILLAN & Co. | J. CORNISH. 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown 4to. bound in cloth, 20s, post free. 


COTTAGE and DOMESTIC ‘ARCHITECTURE 
(Surrey South-West). By Nevivt, F.8.A. 
AUTHOR, Rolls Chambers, 89 Chancery Lane, 


O LD 


8d. in the 1s. —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
Ali'the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Ch 


Now ready, price 6d. 


THE ADHESIVE POSTAGE STAMP. Removal of Official 


fi H.M, T by Sir .e- Hill. Discovery of Contents ving 
title of with Letters trom Mr. Rowland Mr. Wallace, M. Mr. 
Joseph Hume, M.P., and others. By PaTuIcK CHALMERS, Fell low of the Royal : 
society. 


London : WIL80N & Co., Royal Exchange, E.C. 
NEW NOVEL BY BRANDON ROY. 
At all Libraries, iu 3 vols. 


GUY MERVYN. By Branvoy Roy. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 3 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


Just published, No. 502 of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing some fine works PRINTED ON VELLUM, and numerous good Books 
in many branches of Science, Art, and General Literature. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


136 STRAND, W.C., axp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 371 
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AT THE LIBRARIES. 


RICHARD DE LACY: a Tale of the Later 


Lollards. By C. E. Maurice, With Etched Title and Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


DARTON’S MANUALS FOR HOME WORK. 
CAMEO CUTTING. By B. Marsn, 


Author of “ Venice and the Venetians” &c. With numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ETCHING. By G. W. Rueap, Fellow of the 


Royal Society of a Etchers. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“Both eminently practical, simply and concisely written.”—Scotsman. 
“Both written by experts.”—Glasgow Herald,. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONOR BRIGHT” &, 


THE TWO BLACKBIRDS. 
With Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, 
Large crown 8vo. extra cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


“The int never slackens for a moment. It isagood story, a healthy story, 
and a readable a and who could want more ?”—Yorkshire Post. 
Decidedly charming.” Atheneum, 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HONOR BRIGHT. 3s. 6d. FIVE, TEN, and FIFTEEN. 
and chery story.” be, thorouehty appreciated by 
ALL’S WELL! 1s. 6d. 
th charming and de- “ Told in the author's 
lightful tale.”"—Guardia HALT! 1s. 6d Schoolmaster. 
PEAS-BLOSSOM. 3s. 6d. “A bright and vigorous story. A suc- 
“ An exceptionally readable volume. 
ONE of a COVEY. 30.64. | HARDY and FOOLHARDY. 
| LARRYS LUCK. 1s. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.; avp 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


THE METHODS of PUBLISHING. By S. Seurre Spriaer. 
(Henry Glaisher, 95 Strand, W. o. > pak Edition. 3s. 
to production of books."’— Saturday 
“ We strong 8 to those about to *—Specta 


THE COST of PRODUCTION, (Henry Glaisher, 95 Strand, 


C.) Second Edition. 2s. 6d 
bey wit be of service not only to ‘authors who mean to publish on their account, but to those 
my ty making terms with publishers ily News. 
we The Cost < Production’ and ‘The Methods of Publishing’ both deserve very high 


COPYRIGHT LAW REFORM. By J. M. Lety, Barrister-at- 


Law. 2s. On Sale at the Office of the Society. 


SOCIETY OF AUTHORS, 4 PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. 


By ANNIE MARTIN. 


“One of the most charming descriptions of African experience that have come under the 
notice cme weary of b ani work does not contain a dull 
page.. At sparkling little book, of which it would be difficult to speak too highly.’ 


theneum, 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES, 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s,; roxburgh, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


PERICLES, 


AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


an exce! ricles, Golden Age of 
* to the series entitled Heroes of the Nations.” 


“This volume is so pleasantly written, and so fully illustrated, f the 
popular of the series series to which it belongs.” — Globe. 


reine piain style and pleasant manner Mr. Abbott gives the outline of the Periclean 
Green an Hh we readable and entertaining account of the most brilliant period of 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
HORATIO NELSON, and the; GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 


NAVAL SUPREMACY of ENG- and the Struggle of Protestantism fi 
LAND. By W. Clank RUSSELL. Existence. 
Full Prospectus post free on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S R 
NEW NOVELS. 


— 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, Author of 


“St. Briavels,” “Quatrefoil,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. By Lovrs J. 


JENNINGS, M.P., Author of “The Millionaire,” “ Rambles among the Hills,” 


&e. 3 vols. 
A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. By Dora 
+ Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” “The Broken Seal,” &c, — 


JANET. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author of “It N 


was a Lover and his Lass,” “Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUPERT ALISON ; or, Broken Lights. 


GERTRUDE Forpg, Author of In the Old Palazzo,” t AN 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. ByF. .W. Rosinson 


Author of “Grandmother’s Money,” “The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 
3 vols. 


PR 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


“One of the greatest gifts which our English literature has ever we oe A 


THE J OURNAL 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. | TE 
From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. 
Annotated and Illustrated from his Life and Correspondence. 
Sixth Thousand. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. TC 
“ Reads like a romance,”’—Scotsman. 
“ The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.”"—Times, RI 
“ Although many of the details are lancholy, yet the interest of the whole is 
entrancing, and the ‘ Journal’ is a most precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.” er 
Quarterly Review. 
EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. TI 
F. WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. won 
I 
By Joun Srrance Winter.— THE OTHER MAN’S Vol 
WIFE. By the Author of “ Bootles’ Raby,” “ Beautiful 
Jim,” “Mrs, Bob,” &c. 2vols. [At all Libraries. 
IT 
By “Rira.".—THE LAIRD O°’ COCKPEN. By the 
Author of ‘Dame Durden,” “Sheba,” “ Miss Kate,” 
&e, 3 vols. [Just ready. TH 
By Annie Tuomas.—THAT AFFAIR! By the Author og 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip) of “Eyre of Blendon,” “ Kate Valliant,” &c. 3 vols. fulne 
[At all Libraries. oM 
Iv is 
By Mrs. Houstroun.n—THE WAY SHE WON HIM. 
By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” “ Sink 
or Swim?” &c. 2 vols. (At all Libraries. ME 
By Mrs. Epwarp Kennanp.— LANDING A PRIZE! “0 
(Fourth Edition.) Picture boards, 2s. [Just ready. re s 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. t diffi 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S ESSAYS. LIBRARY EDITION. “sc Cc 
ESSAYS SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
AND SPECULATIVE. av 
By HERBERT SPENCER. _ 
Library with Minor Additi d Sev Essay: ] 
3 vols. sro. (each 10s) x 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. ; 
anp 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
“ A book of extraordinary interest.”— Newcastle Chronicle, BE 
Just published, price 6s. 
BLACK AMERICA : a Study of the ex-Slave and his late 
Master. By W. Lamp CLowkgs. 
“ Entertaining and instructive...... The value of the book as a contribution to 
the study of the greatest problem which confronts American statesmanship can 
searcely be over-estimated.”— Times. 
Oassett & Company, Liutrep, Ludgate Hill, London. 372 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST, 


THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS 


( WILL MAKE THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE IN THE 
APRIL NUMBER of 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price One Shilling. Published March 24. 
See also page 371. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. A Pendant to 


“ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” By W. Fraser Rak. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By H. §. 


MeRRIMAN, Author of “The Phantom Fature.” 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. By Mary E. Many. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID of HONOUR. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGFIELD. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


ALSO READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. By Captain Craupr 


Bray, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited by the DUC de BROGLIE. 


Translated by R. LEDOS DE BEAUFORT, 
With an Introduction by the Hon. Warretaw Rein, American Minister in Paris. 
To be completed in 5 volumes, 
Volume I., with Portraits and Autographs, 8vo, cloth, price 21s. each net, 


@@ The Second Volume will be ready in about a fortnight. 


“8. G. 0.” 
THE LETTERS of “8S. G. 0.” A Series of Letters 


to the “Times,” 1844-1888, Edited by ARNOLD WHITE. 2 vol 
cloth, price 42s, y is. demy Svo, 


“ The record of a service not easily paralleled for its v! , its and 
fulness. They are alsothe history of a most important 
Timea. 
** May be commended to those who are able to appreciate that philanthropy whi: 
is earnest and thorough in its aims.""— Manchester 
“ Wealthy with interesting details.” Western Daily Mercury. 


METHODISM and the CHURCH of ENGLAN D. 
A Comparison. By a Layman. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


“Cannot but have a deep interest for Wesle: urchmen 
the other.”"—Nottingham Guardian, on the Sand end Ch 
“ We can well recommend this—a valu and timely treatise. Wesleyan dissenters. 
ra but a fraction of the piety and shrewdness of the man they delight to honour, will tnd 
t difficult to resist a * Layman’s’ pleadings or to answer his arguments.”—Church Times. 


**COOEE”: Tales of Australian Life. By AustraLian 
Lapigs, Edited by Mrs. ParcnErT MartiN. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


CONTENTS : 


AN OLD-TIME EPISODE IN TAS- | THE BUSHMAN’S REST. By Mrs. 
MANIA. By* Tasma.” LANcE Rawson, 
MRS. DRUMMOND OF QUONDONG. | THE STORY Of A PHOTOGRAPH. 


By Mrs. Henry Day. By MARGARET THOMAS. 
VICTIM OF CIRCE, By Mrs. Man- j= BUNYIP. By Mrs. CamPppELL 
NINGTON CAFFYN. Pr 


AED. 
THE TRAGEDY IN A STUDIO. By Mrs, Patcuert Mantiy, 


BELLE RUE; or, the Story of Rolf. By W. L. M. 


Jay, Author of “Shiloh” &c, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
LONDON AND SYDNEY. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


or, the Great Consummation. 
A POEM, 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE. 
Author of “The Light of Asia” &c, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


by ‘The Light of Asia’ will turn to this new volume with lively expectation..... F 
Tbe whole burden of the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the C! 
faith as compared with that of Buddha.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ The poet’s real task is to compare Christ’s character 
and teaching with the character and doctrine of Buddha, and in this task he has 
accomplished signal success......The Spirit is reverent and devout, nor does the 
verse fail in nobility of thought or beauty of form.” 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR in LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—“ The author of this 
book has little to fear from comparison with any otber poet of our time, and the 
intrinsic merit of his poems will secure them a permanent place in English litera- 
ture...... For myself, I can only say that 1 have read it with delight and with keen 
interest. It seems to me to be a very beautiful poem, rich in noble thonghts, I 
venture to prophesy for it a wide and loving appreciation wherever the English 
ene spoken. I believe that it will be even more popular then ‘The Light 


Vol. II. OF GARDINER’S STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samurt Rawson GARDINER, M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, &c, (Three Volumes.) 


Vol. I. B.c. 55-a.pD. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. (Ready.) 
Vol. II, 1509-1689. With 96 IlJustrations, crown 8vo. 4s. (Just published.) 
Vol. IIL. (Jn preparation.) 


NEW BOOK BY HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 


Macieop, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. Vol. Il. Part 1. 4s. 6d. (ready). Vol. ll. 
Part IL. 10s, 6d. (just published), 


The SEAL of FATE. A Novel. By Watter 


H. Pottock and Lady Pottock. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week, 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace 


ANDREW LanG, H. 8. C. Everanp, T. RurmErrorD CLARK, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. 8. King, 
and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 68. 


RHYMELETS. By Epwarp Locke Tomuiy. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL LIST. 
The ORACLES of GOD: Nine Lectures on the 


Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspiration and the _ Significance of the 
Old Testament Scriptures at the nt Time. By W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


'MAXIMS and GLEANINGS from the 


WRITINGS of H. P. LIDDON, D.D. Selected and Arranged by C. M.S 
Crown 16mo, 2s. 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR: Verses for the 


Sundays and Holy Days througbout the Year. By C. H. Wooprvrr, B.C.L. 
With an Introduction by the Right Reverend the Bishop of SovurHwkLL. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


A LADDER of HEAVEN: an Allegory in 


Verse. With Preface by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Livcoy, Crown 
8vo. 3s, 6d. 


AN INQUIRY into the NATURE of OUR 


LORD'S KNOWLEDGE as MAN. By W. S. Swayne, M.A. Oxon., Clerk 
in Holy Orders, Theological Lecturer and Diocesan Preacher in the Diocese 
of Lichfield. With a Preface by the Bishop of Saispury. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


PEACE and its HINDRANCES. By the 


Right Rev. Bishop AsHToN OXENDEN, formerly Bishop of Montreal. Crown 
8vo. ls. paper cover. Un @ Sew days. 


On March 24, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. CII. 


APRIL. 


THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L.B. Watrorp, Chaps, XVI.-XVIIL 
UPON A DAY. By Aunyn Barrys. 

THE PUPIL, Part II. By Henry JAMEs. 

SARK. By C. W. Kenyepy. 

SALLY. By Mrs Parr. 

AN COUNTRY HOUSE, a.p. 1490-1500. By SepasTian Evans, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.” ii 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed _ 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


, NEW VOLUME OF 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WARWICK THE 
KINGMAKER. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
ANTI-JACOBIN.—* The most valuable of the excel- 


Tent series to which it 8. Itis beyond all ques- 
tion the best book dy Rs appeared on the 


Previous Volumes. 


GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir W. Burter. 
HENRY V. By Rev, A. J. Counce. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Tuomas HuGHes, 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richarp TEMPLE. 
WELLINGTON, By Grorce Hoorer. 
DAMPIER. By W.Ctakk 

MONK. By 

STRAFFORD. By H. D. 

WARREN HASTINGS, By Sir ALrrep LYALL. 
PETERBOROUGH. By W. Sressine. 

‘CAPTAIN COOK. By WALTER BESANT. 

SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. By A. Forpes, 
CLIVE. By Colonel Sir CHARLES WiLson. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Colonel Sir W. BuTLer. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Juntan Consett. 


*,* Other Volumes will follow. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
ENGLISH STATESMAN SERIES. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


PEEL. 


By J. R. THURSFIELD, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Previous Volumes. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L, Lu.D. 
HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
HENRY VIL. By James 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Crercnton. 
‘OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freogric Harrison. 
WILLIAM III. By H. D. Traut. 
WALPOLE, By Jonny Morvey. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
MACMILLAN’S 3s.6d. SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


THE TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry. 
GAZETTE.—“The book itself is ex- 
mely clever. 


KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Otrpnanr. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ One of tie most powerful stories 
Mrs. Oliphant has ever w: iti2n.” 


CLDBURY. By Aynte Kzary. 


NEW EDITION, 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 61. 


A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE 
GARDEN. H. A. Braigur, Author of The 
Knglish Flower Garden.” 

T(MES.—* A faithful and fascinating garden story.” 
Tuat most deligntful of gardening 


NEW ISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS, 
Just published, folio, Part L 5s. net. 


THE LIBRARY 
REFERENCE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 


With Geographical Index to 100,000 Places, 

*,° This work has been designed with the object of 
supplying the public with a thoroughly cumplete 
and accurate Atlas of Modern Geography, in a 
convenient reference form, and at a moderate price. 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—* An atlas which in all 
essential points is one of the best of the kind that 
have ever appeared in England........We have no 
hesitation ian recommending it.” 

THE MORNING POST.—* * The Library Reference 
Atlis of the World’ is a volume of noble proportions, 
a: is certainly one of the best works of the kind 
extant.” 

SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, —* It 
is emphatically ‘he atlas for newspaper readers and 
students of contemporary changes in geography.” 

THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—* Undoubtedly 
= finest book of its kind that has yet. been pro- 


MACMILLAN 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
Just ready, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


TWELVE YEARS. 1833-1845. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul's, &c. 


*,* This volume is based upon the writer's personal recollections, and contains a record of the ea 
oo Y the movement, with character sketches of the principal figures—Newman, Keble, Hurrell Froude, W. G. 
‘ard, 

TIMES.—“ Will quickly take its place among the most interesting of the many extant accounts of what 
is called * The Oxford Movement’......The volume, as a whole, is an historical and critical survey of the 
highest interest, full of the delicate quality of Dean Church's mind, The characteristics of all his best writings 
are here. 


NEW BOOK BY TIE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 


the WEST. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
TIMES.—* Their scholarly execution, their graceful style, their devout temper, and their wealth of sugges- 
tion and instruction, should render these masterly essays as welcome as if they were new to all serious readers,” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


8vo. cloth. 
THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek Texts, with Notes. Second Edition. 
Price 12s, 6d. 


THE EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. ids. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE CANADIAN QUESTION, 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. net, 


CANADA and the CANADIAN QUESTION. By Gotpwin 


Sirn, D.C.L. 

As indicating Mr. Goldwin Smith's standpoint, the following extract from a letter of his in the “ Daily News ” 
may be quoted:—*“ Bred in England, domiciled in Canada, having resided for some time in the United States, 
and having many family connections and many friends in all three, [ am naturally somewhat of a citizen of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and feel attachment to it, pride in it, and interest in its destinies as a whole, while I try 
to be a loyal liegeman of the Government under which I live. 1| cannot help loving all parts of the race better 
than some of them love each other. I was against the dismemberment of the American Union by the slave- 
owner, as I am now against the aismemberment of the United Kingdom by the Parnellites. I hope and believe 
that the quarrels and schisms of our race will some day come to an end; that on this continent it will become 
re-united ; and that the Mother-country will. rejoice,as I am sure she will have reason to rejoice, in the re- 
union. This may be a ‘craze,’ but it is not a craze which need make a man do anything vile. That I deem 
Canada useless to England is not true. I deem her useful and giorious as a colony, though useless, and worse 
than useless, as a dependency over which you have lost all power, while you retain the liabiiities and penalties.” 

BY ARCHDEACON J. M. WILSON. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE SERMONS. Second Series, 1888— 


1890. By J. M. WiLson, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester, and Vicar of Rochdale, late Headmaster of 
Cisfton College, Author of “ Essays and Addresses,” “Some Contributions to the Religious Thought of 
our Time,” &c. 

Just published, 8vo. cloth, l4s, net. 


RIGHT HON. ARTHUR MacMURROUGH KAVANAGH: 


a Biography from Papers chiefly unpublished. Compiled by his Cousin, Saran L, Sreete. With Portrait. 
BLACKWOOO'S MAGAZINE.—* To say of the subject of this memoir that he was one of the most 
extraordinary men of his own generation is to say littie. We should doubt if the history of the world has many 
such to show.....The book is most interestiag, full of picturesque effects: a worthy tribute to one of Ireland's 
best gentlemen.” 
NEW NOVEL BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Just 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. By Rupyarp Kirrinc. 
*.* REWRITTEN AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Crown &vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 
Just ready, 2 vols, Globe 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Curistre Murray 
and Henry HERMAN. 
POPULAR NOVELS BY MR. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. each, 
SCHWARTZ. 


AUNT RACHEL. 
JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN. | THE WEAKER VE3SEL. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marrow 


CRAWFORD. 
Ti(MES.—* The idea is original in a striking degree.” 
GLUBE,—* We are inclined to think this the best of Mr. Marion Crawford's stories.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India, A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
DR. CLAUDIOS: a True Story. PAUL PATOFF., 
A ROMAN SINGER, WITH THE IMMORTALS, 
ZOROASTER. GREIFENSTEIN, 
MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. ILARIO, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. BY SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 
Just published, with Illustrations, extra Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, From 1845-1888. Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. By Sir Samvet W. Baker, F.R.S., Author of “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” 
“ The Albert N’yanza Great Basin of the Nile,” &c. 

TIMES.—* Full of excitifig adventure.” 


Just published, Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical and 
Histcrical Annual of the States of the Civilized World for the Year 1891. Twenty-eighth year of pubtica- 
Pana Revised after Official Returns. Edited by J. Scorr Kevie, Livrarianto the Royal Geographical 
ety. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN'S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. By Haratp Horrpine, 


Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Translated by M. E. NDES. 

*,* This book is regarded by competent authorities as one of the best Psychological Text-Books in existence, and 
it has for some time past been recommended on the list af books to be read fer the Moral Science Tripos ut 
translator has been permitted to refer in some points of difficulty to Prof. Croom Robertson and 

James Ward. 


& CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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